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A PEEP AT WASHINGTON: 

A Leaf from the Journal of an American Tourist. 

“I come to fetch you to the capitol.” 
) Julius Caesar. 

Undoubtedly, the point to which all eyes 
are turned, during a certain purtion of the 
year, isthe ci Washi The bi 
guns of the nation are there—and there we 
have batteries of eloquence, and oratorical 
thunder, and, in these high times, flashes of 
lightning. I came this session, to take a 
survey of the war ground—to look at the 
generals, and the colonels, the sergeants, 
and the corporals, the drum majors and the 
fifers. 

I was dropped at Gadsby’s. It was yet 
morning—and the flags, with their stars, 
were waving over both wings of the majestic 
capitol, indicating that congress was now 
under full way. I ascended the hill, whence 
proceed so much noise, and smoke, and con- 
fusion, and law. My heart beat high at the 
prospect of beholding the assembled wisdom 
of the nation: and I did not long pause to 
look at the magnificent grounds a@ound the 
capitol—-the strong built terrace—nor the 
naval monument, Toating, as it vere, in an 
artificial reservoir, supplied by an ever run- 
niug fountain. I hurried out ofbreath, up 
the steeps of stairs, threaded the| corridors 
and rocky maze, until I found mytelf under 
the canopy of the huge dome that jrehes the 
rotunda. Every foot fall echoed ind reech- 
ced, and each whisper reverbert from a 
thousand quarterg. The groups preping at 
this thing and that—the sculptue in the 
niches of the walls—and the alee that 
half encircled the area, detained my eye but 
a moment—for my cicerone hurriel me on, 
em mozes and Jeries more soré.ced, 
until I found myself overlooking the repre- 
sentatives of the nation. I was im the ladies 
gallery, amid a sea of tossing heads—among 
belles from the sunny south, with their sal- 
low faces, and the blooming girls of the 
northern and middle states: some bleached 
by the fogs of New England—such as prevail 
at New Port, Rhode Island, and along the 
coast of Maine—and others, grown pale amid 
the swamps of Georgia and the Carolinas, 
but making up in spirit, life, and conversation 
ail that was lacking in the rosy cheek and 
lip. A long hall was before me. A portrait 
of Lafayette, and the flag of the union were 
at my left—in front, a large circular gallery 
for “the people,” supported by huge col- 
umns, of surpassing grandeur. 

“And is this,” and J, “the house of repre- 
sentatives? Tiose men, there, with hats on, 
buzzing and chatting, whispering and laugh- 
ing—reading newspapers, hemming “nd 
coughing—are they the law makers of our 
twentyfour states?” A member is speaking, 
but nobody hears him; and the londer he 
talks, the louder the buzzing. “Sir,” says 
he; “sir,” again, in a yet louder tone: “Sir 
—,’—and now in a voice, like ‘the wry 
necked fife.’ The speaker pricks up and 
yields his ears: “sir—I call the attention of 
the house to the important fact, ji 
this time, unless the orator is a favorite, the 
speaker's head is again dropped, and the 
yawning members, it may be, have fallen 
into a quiet sleep. I borrowed a glass__ 
for one can see but little with anaided eyes 
athwart the wide extended hall—to take my 
peep at a few of the talked of, the written 
about—“the lions.” “There,” said my cic- 
erone, “is Mr Adams, the expresident, in his 
faded frock coat, and white woollen stock- 
ings—plodding and plodding, ever plodding. 
He is always in his seat, perpetually at work 
—keeping a journal, it may be, or writing 
poetry in a young lady’s album—perhaps 
studying to aseertain whether Hesiod is an 
older poet“ than Homer;—knowing every 
thing, interested in every thing—a busy 
spirit, clogged in cold clay; a small Vesuvius, 
with a peak of snow—with a heart of fire 
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and a hand of ice.” “And who,” I inquired, 
“is this unquiet, slow, moping, head drop- 
ping, body, who seems to live by himself, 
pe commune with himself, and feed on his 
own thoughts?” “That is George Mc Duf- 
fie,’ answered my cicerone. ‘You have hit 
him off to the life. When he opens his 
mouth, this noisy house is as silent as a - 
ulchre. Political friends ‘aud foes are ali 
hushed—every heed 
erect—every eye open. You have no idea 
of the sensation that little fellow can create. 
He rolls out his words, and bites them off, 
and thrashes and slashes as did old Horatias 
Cocles, when with his battle axe, he stood 
upon the ‘bridge, and with a single arm de- 
fended Rome.” That stout built man, a 
little to the right’of Mc Duffie, with a snowy 
head and a Roman nose, is Burges, the “‘bald 
eagle of the house,” as he has been called— 
a mun adroit at all sorts of weapons. He 
resembles one of the old soliders; he fights 
on foot or on horse, with heavy or light arms 
—a battle axe or a spear. In modern war- 
fare, he is at home in the artillery or the in- 
fantry, the cavalry or the engineers: a broad 
sword or a pistol, a king’s arm or a spade, 
are equally familiar to his hand, There is 
Johnson, the gallant colonel, the Indian kil- 
ler. He has a fine head, and a good counte- 
nance. He is writing kind things to his 
constituents. He has halfa dozen messen- 
er boys at his side, trotting at a wink, san- 
ing his letters, folding them, or hurrying 
away to stamp them with the ’U. 8.’ seal. 
There is Edward Everett, the accomplished 
scholar, the fine writer! Indeed, you might 
as well throw the muse of the history into 
a caravan, or put him ona “broad horn” on 
the Mississippi, with a huge pine for a rud- 
der, and a cane brake for a bundle of quills. 
Crockett, there, is a better Neptune, and 
holds a steadier trident. And when a moat 
can grin, and fight—flog a steam boat, a 
whip his weight in wild cate, wiat is the use 
of reading and writing? There is Wayne, 
an accomplished man, and Wilde, a fine scho)- 
ar, a poet, and as civil a Georgian, too. Bin- 
ney is there, a grave locking man—a mighty 
logic chopper. But I must pause—for what 
a mass of representatives there are here! 
What singular samples of our vast country! 
Here sits a Tennesseean, and there a Mis- 
sourian, educated among buffaloes, and nur- 
tured in the forest—as intimate with the pas- 
ses ofthe Rocky Mountains, asthe cit with 
Broadway, who lives where hunters and 
trappers have vexed every hill, and who 
cares no more fora lawnee than a pro- 
fessed beau fora bright plumed belle. Here 
is a man from the prairies, and there another 
from the swamps and morasses, whose blood 
the musketoes have utterly stolen away. 
There is a sallow face from the rice grounds, 
and here the flushed cheek from the moun- 
tains, and by his side a man from the pine 
—— land of tar and turpentine, 
hat a people we are! What a country is 
this of ours! How wide in extent, how rich 
in production, how various in beauty! I 
have asked in my travels, for the west, in 
the streets of the Queen of the west—a fair 
city, which but as yesterday was a wilder- 
ness. They smiled at my ioquiry, and said 
it was among the ‘hoosiers’ of Indiana or ‘the 
suckers’ of Illinois. Then I journeyed long. 
I crossed great rivers and broad prairies, and 
again I asked for the west. They said it 
was in Missouri. Iarrived at its capital. 
They complained that they were “too far 
down east.” “But go,” they said, “if you 
would see the west, } wt and days, and hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles up the Missouri 
—farther than from us to New England, and 
beyond the Rocky Movntains, and among 
the Snake Indians of the Oregon, and you 
may findit.” It was the work of a dozen 
years to find the west, and I turned about, in 
despair. Indeed, I had found no bounds to 
my country. I have searched for them for 


months, in almost every clime—under the 
torrid sun of Louisiana, the land of the orange 
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and the olive, and beneath the cold sky of 
Maine. I! have seen the rice enter gather- 
ing rich treasures from the bountiful soil, 
and the fisherman anchoring his little bark 
on the rocky islands, dropping his hook as 
beac as ifthe ocean was full of pearls, and 
not ckerel. I have seen the mill 
man, sawing wood in all variety of forms, on 
the est soil of New England; and I have 
wood floating down. the 
, or the beautiful Alabama, in the 
metamorphoses: it may be, ina 
clock, regularly ticking off the time, or in a 
il,—perchance, in a button; and for aught 
know, in a tasteless ham, or an unfragrant 
nutmeg! Ihave never been off the soil of 
my omen and yet I have seen the sun go 
down, & ball of fire, without a moment’s twi- 
light, flinging over rich, alluvial lands, bloo- 
ming with magnolias and orange trees, a 
robe of gold: and again I have stood upon 
the bare rocks of colder climes, and when the 
trees were pinched by the early frost, I have 
marked the same vanishing rays reflected 
from the leaves, as if a thousand birds of 
paradise were resting in the branches: and 
when the clouds, streaming with red, and 
purple, and blue,—tinged and tipped by the 
ncil of beauty, were floating afar, like rain- 
ows in motion, as if b-oken from their con- 
finement; now mingling and interlacing their 
dyes, and glittering arches, and anon sprink- 
led over, and mellowing the whole heaven; 
then I have fancied that I was indeed ina fairy 
land, where the very forests danced in golden 
robes,—responding to the setting sun, as the 
statue of the fabled Memnon gave forth its 
welcoming notes, as the rays of the morning 
played upon its summit. I have been where 
the dog star rages, scattering pestilence in 
its “train; where the long moss hangs from 
trees:—-where the pale faces and sad counte- 
naaecs five admonition, that this is the re- 
gion of ‘death. I have stood by the wide 
| gee and beheld the green billows rise and 
Il, and the undulations, chequered with sun 
light and shadow, chasing one after the other, 
afar over the wide expanse. And I have 
roe amid the storms of winter, over the 
igh hills, upon the loud cracking crust, 
amid the music of the merry sleigh bells.” 
And here are the representatives from all 
these regions—here is one grand council— 
all speaking one language—all impelled b 
one law! Oh, my country, my country! If 
our destiny be always linked as one—if the 
same flag, with its glorious stars and stripes, 
is always the flag of our union—never unfur- 
led or defended but by freemen—then poetry 
and prophecy, stretching to their utmost, 
cannot preannounce that destiny! 

But to return from our digression. We 
have rethreaded the corkscrew galleries, and 
are inthe senate chamber. Here is a different 
body from the one we have just left. The 
senators seem older than the representatives; 
but so many of these bald seniors exchange 
gray heads for black ones, that it is difficult 
to determine. They sit with their hats off 
—tha‘ locks better. They bustle about less 
—that is more agreeable, if you would hear 
a speaker. “Show me the lions,” said I to 
my cicerone; ‘Where is Van Buren, where 
is Clay,and Webster, and Calhoun?” My 
first quer” was answered by pointing to the 
vice president’s chair. I should have much 
to say of Mr Van Buren; but they have ele- 
pas him to a high office, which, like all 
offices, has its draw backs and its disadvanta- 
ges. “He cannot figure,” said my guide, 
“in debate; his mouth is shut, unless opened 
to say, ‘the ayes have got it,’ or ‘the memo- 
rial is referred” or something of the like.” 
His manner is calm and bland, and he pre- 
sides with ease and dignity. And there he 
sits, with no opportunity for display—thum- 
ping with his mallet, when the galleries are 
out of order, having occasion only to remark, 
now and then, that “the question is so and 
so,” etc. ‘Phe newspapers talk of his shrin- 
king, cowering, blushing. This is all the 
veriest romance in the world. He lives in 










the senate like anembodied abstraction. H 
takes Clay's jibes, and Webster’s thrusts, as 
the ghost of Creusae received the embraces of 
Aineas. He heeds them not. He leans 
back his h iles one leg upon the other 
—and sits as if he were a pleasant sculptured 
image, destined for that niche all his life. 
That massive forehead; those prodigious 
eyes; those beavy shoulders; that iron built 





frame point out Weester. How like Satan 
himself he can look; and what a malicious 
smile! He talks as if he were telling a plain. 
story; not enthusiastic, but concise and clear. 
his arm comes up as if lifted by a spring. He 
speaks like one from the grave; so solemn 
and so severe. Anon ‘the lion is aroused. 
What a voice! The sentences leap into life, 
with well timed metaphor, skillfully interwo- 
ven; all perfectly wrought out. Yet Web- 
ster isa man of no imagination. He hasa 
well disciplined taste; and give him a clue to 
a figure, and he will trace it out with force 
and beauty. 

That slender built man, apparently about 
fifty years of age, in a blue coat, with bright 
buttons, frizzly head, and an eye like a hawk, 
erect and earnest, with mouth partly open; 
that is Catnoun. He is not an orator, yet 
few command so much attention; none 
more. His voice is bad.. His gesticulation 
is without grace. He is zealous, and enthu- 
astic, but without being frantic. His appa- 
rent candor, earnestness, and sificerity, com- 
mand attention. His voice struggles in his 
throatand you almost understand the thoughts 
swelling there, and they soon rush out as 
fast as words canconvey them. He — 
in debate, as a farmer, in earnest, wou d talk 
to his voys, or a merchant to his clerks, He 
steps about, stands here and there, looks at 
this man and.that; and if a man looks inqul- 
ringly ap-bimn, heasks “I am ri am I nott’ 
“But ag T wasn i tive princi- 
ple” * It hurts me to talk ; Pvegot a 
cold,” ete. This is much the manner of Mr- 
Calhoun. If an idea comes into his head, it 
comes out without regard to rhetorical pol- 
ish. Mr Calhoun’s power is in colloquy; an- 
imated conversation. Men are willing to 
listen to a man who talks well, whose decla- 
mation might be insufferable. Calhoun links 
words together; bites off the last syblables; 
and oftentimes eats up as it were whole sen- 
tences, in the rapidity of its enunciation. 

That tall well formed man, with a wide 
mouth, and a countenance indicating every 
change of thought within, is Cray. He has 
been so often described, that I shall dwell” 
upon him briefly, here. Nature made him 
an orator to figure ina free government. In | 
a despotism, his head would have reached 
the block, for his impudence, before he was 
thirty. He is good at every thing: JVihib /e- 
ligit quod non ornavit. Ihave never heard 
such a voice, It is equally distinct and clear 
whether at its highest key or lowest whisper; 
rich, musical captivating. His action is the 
spontaneous offspring of the passing thought. 

e gesticulates all over. The nodding of 
his head, hung on a long neck, his arms, his 
hands, fingers, feet, and even his spectacles 
and pocket handkerchief aid him in debate. 
He st forward and backward, and from 
the right to the left, with effeet. Every fea- 
ture tacos The whole body has its story 
to teil. 

That is Foresyrs, with his arms akimbo, 
head thrown back, spectacles on, laughing 
at what somebody has to say, who is speak- 
ing over the way. JEcannot describe his fig- 
ure, but itisa handsome one, He is all 
ease and composure; is never thrown off his 
guard. He is ever ready, and the less pre- 
pared, the better for the fight. He eludes 
wtih the otmost skill all manner of weapons. 
No member of Congress is better at the re- 
connoitering and skirmishing of debate. 

That tall red headed man, with a large, 
manly figure, and full face, ig Pagsron, the 
new member from South Carolina. Helooks 
as ifhe had long lived under the rays ofa 





southern sun, “Preston is sui generis. He 
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talks poetry, all in rich array, and gorgeous | people from such a wide domain, where one 
sentences. When there isa storm in the Sen- | language is spoken more correctly, T 
ate, they hang him out as a rainbow; and al- | Kuglish, talking Irish, Scotch, Berkshire, 


though the rough clouds often darken lis 
glittering hues,before the storin is hushed, yet 
tempers are cooled, and spirits are ofien sof- 
iened, by the dazzling arch, and the rich in- 
terlacings of its bow. His is unpremedita- 
ted eloquence, 


“Good God! Mr Speaker,” ‘The incidents 
of debate suggest all his fine sentences. 


gestures are admirable. No American orator | “ 


is more graceful; few have more art: and yet 
few understand so well the ars celare artem. 
Such a man was necessary in the Senate. All 
the kinds of eloquence that Cicero describes, 
are now exemplified and illustrated in that 
body, and no two are formedon the same 
model, 

Feux Gaunpy is a happy man. There is 
not a nore jovial, benevolent face, in Chris- 
tendom, than he wears. He was an actor 
upon the stage of public life long before my 
remembrance. His headis now all gray, and 
his step begins to falter, and bear the marks 
of age, but his mind has lost nothing of its 
vigor, and he none of his humor. He is hap- 
vy'at a retort, skillful at a thrust, and good 
wumored, even in the angriaet debate. He 
has a mind happily tempered for political 
warfare. 

Leien isa new comer from Virginia; a 
round thick built man, with a litte sharp 
eye, that snaps at times like a spark of fire. 
Heis something ofa lion in the National 
Menagerie, Perhaps my metaphors might 
seem objectionable, were it not that we ‘Ite- 
publicans’ have — to talk of our‘servants’ 
as we please. RIGHT lias a fine person 
andcountenance, Noone exhibits more calm- 
ness and dignity, or more narrowly watches 
the progress of debate. 

1 would tarry here, had I time and space, 
‘o serve upthe stout framed Brexros, and 
give you @ touch of his manner of speaking, 
so odd to northern eye and car, but doubtless 
the mode of his own Missouri, where his 
heart unquestionably is. I would have some- 
thing to say of Senator Smrru, who in his 
dress connects this age with the days of our 
‘thersand grandfathers; of Ponrrr, with 
his Irish tace and Irish.eloquence, a worthy 
sou of the green.isle or Erin, and of WinKiys, 
1o0,who never hates mjoikes but I mest pause. 

And here let me rewsatk, that I shou:d like 
the Senate better, if it were not such a pro- 
digious snuff box, and the snuff takers were 
less numerous, “Give me your snuff box” 
says Clay to Prentice; and“yours and yours,” 
and thus a snuff box runs a journey for a day, 
from Senator to Senator, without ten min- 
utes’ rest, And, bythe way, in a long day’s 
session, Jet me add, the hungry Representa- 
tives bring in crackers and cheese, and gin- 
gerbread, into the House, and spread them 
out as for a dinner, upon their mahogany 
desks! Ifl had the pen of'a Trollope, how | 
would lash them! And, indeed, why may I 
not undertake the reform, before some Ham- 
ilton comes in among us, and murders us all, 
for the sins of the few, who, having been but 
recently caught, we have not had time to 
civilize, so well as we shall by the time an- 
other session comes round? “Off with your 
legs,then,Gentlemen,not from your bodies but 
from your desks! Off with your gingerbread, 
your crackers and cheese! Cease your snor- 
ing and sleeping in your seats! Up from the 
sotas, and no longer repose there, sprawled 
out like leviathans! Men will talk, whisper, 
tramp, rustle their papérs, and yawn; this 
you are permitted to do; but I insist upon it, 
you shall not sleep, you shall not snore, you 
shall not “feed,” and make a stable of your 
maguiticeat ball; for if yom do, and the many 
English travelers, who oo been hanging on 
this session, taking notes, don’t print you all, 
Twill!” I should hike to turn Orthoepist, too, 


and teach the Yankees te leave off some of 


the breadth in their pronuciation of the short 
wordsand to give the long onesmore longitude 
and less latitude. The nasal twang of some 
of them is abominable. And I would teach 
the Southrons, likewise, some of them, that 
stairs are not stars, and clear weather not elar 
weather. And I would say too, that although 
mighty smart anda mighty smart chance; migh- 
ty big and mighty little, was excellent “nig- 
ger” dialect, yet it was not so refined, as an 
orator might use. Bat, after all, albeit 
you caa see ia Congress peculiarities of 
speech and proaunciation enough to indicate 
what portion of the country a member comes 
from, yet no country on earth can assemble 





quer He does not, like Sheridan, | 2 -" 
mark, in his orations, the place to introduce | #24 gorgeous furaiture; but if I had a wo- 


His | every thing, | could make out quite a pic- 


| Cherokee there: a Choctaw here; His Chris- 











The 


Lauceasuire, aud ull manner o/ dialects, ought, 
of all uations, to be the last to laugh at us 
for our very tew peculiarities, 

Go with me, tora single moment, into 
Washington society. I can discourse little 
about splendor, magnificent suites of rooms, 


man’s eye, which sees every thing, and marks 
A resident’s Levee is a delicious af- 


What odd amalgamation of character! 
A 


ture, 
ur. 
W hat strange groups of men and women! 


tian Majesty’s Charge to the right, and squad- 
rons of lluches hituer and thither; some in 
lars, sume with ribins, all in princely court 


dresses. A drab dressed, broad brimuned hat 
Quaker, here; a modern belle there; y@ thick 
built German, a happy Irish -| 
ing Frenchman, a proud C; ian, 


ali surts of tongues, from that of the wild In- 
dian, to the double refined and patent Eng- 
lish; the easy dash; the mouth wide open, and 
head erect; take all in all, in such a current, 
and my word for it, such_a collection cannot 
be found upon the face of the earth. But 
parties and balls are pretty much the sane 
in Washington as any where else, Etiquette, 
it may be, is severer here; the art ot card- 
ing is carriedto sublimer periection. Yet, 
ie chief distinction is, the fine minds, the 
disunguished men, among whom you are 
thrown. ‘I'he charm of Washington society 
is in the array of intellect, of cuaracter, vi 
reputation, civil, political, and military, and 
of that Influence which exerts @ vast power 
over the desuiumes, of our Union. We meet 
with men and women of the very first order 
of intellect,asseimbled trom almost all nations, 
and irom tue various divisions of our country; 
ihus concentrating an immense variety of m- 
iormation, manners, and customs. ‘Talent 
nowhere inds wore, who can appreciate its 
worth; no matter wuether it be the mind that 
thunders in the forwim, or the foot that trips 
it gracefully in the lively dance. This is our 
court; an oud court indeed, it is; but the only 
difference between us and our brethren 
over the water, is, that they have court dres- 
ses, and rules of etiquette, and we all sorts 
of dresses, and do as we please. «There is 
no Parisian milliner in our domijens who 
can spread her wand over our whole, Union; 
uor French Peruguier who is monarch over 
the externals of tue head, making every lock 
tremble ut his bidding. As we are siugular 
in government so we are singular in fasluons. 
ln such an assemblage, therefore, irom so 
many quarters, costumes necessarily partake 
ofthe variety of tastes and fashions. but 
jam satis: I have taken my peep at the court 
city; alighting here, and sippieg there; spurn- 
ing the vitter, and extracting the sweet.— 
Knickerbocker. 

Science.—Science, says the Providence 
Family Visiter, is the doctrine of natural 
causes and effects; the art of applymg the 
principles of nature for the production of cer- 
tain results, and of defining and illustrating 
their operations. Science is physical truth. 
Founded in nature, and all her operations 
directed by nature’s laws, the path she points 
out must be undeviating, and the conelusion 
to which she arrives, definite and certain. 

Man frequently errs in his views of things, 
mistakes the relative nature of cause and et- 
fect, and fixes an improper estimate on one 
or both. He may adopt wrong prineiples to 
guide him to a favorite object, or err in the ap- 
plication of right ones. He may by misealcula- 
tion, ruin the best devised plan and entirely 
frustrate bis own traia of operations, But the 
Error, whatever it may be, is his own, and in 
nore chargable to science; for she never 
errs. Where she leads the way thi result’ 
is certain and infallible; and the ten thousand 
mistakes that occur, originate in human ig- 
norance alone, for she is governed by invari- 
able laws. 

Science, the parent of art, is the haridmaid 
of civilization; and to her we owe thé com- 
forts, conveniences, and refinements of life. 
She offers us therefore one ofthe noblest pur- 
suits, in which it is possible the human mind | 
can be engazed; and he who does most in 
the work of investigation, discovery, atid the 
application of her laws, deserves to be clas- 
= among the greatest benefactors of man- 
sind. 


Vice is most dangerous when it puts on 











the semblance of virtue. 





I rom the Cincinnati Mirror. 
THE HAUNTED TREE. 


BY MKS P. W. BALL. . 


lies open towards the setting sun, and we 
must obey.” 
At this moment all eyes weie simmu}tane- 


As yet the sounding axe had never. rever- | ously turned towards the opening of the cir- 


berated through our forests. ‘The bright and | 


sparkling waves of the Muskingum, uncheck- 
ed by the dams and drains with which com- 
merce has shackled its course, swept joyfully 
on unseen by any eye but that of the aboro- 
gine. ‘The pale faces had not yet penetrated 
so far, and though the brow of the Indian Sa- 
chem gathered darker and darker at each 
succeeding council fire, as he listened to the 


recital of the wandering hunter, while he told | 


of inroads made by the bold pioneers, who, 
fearless of danger, had seated themselves 
along the shores of the Ohio; yet few of his 
tribe apprehended the near approach of eye- 
mies so feared and yet so hated; and the 
braves of the nation continued to war or hunt 


as fancy led, unrestrained by the mayetenions 


rior chief. 

Onaloosa was old; the snows of eighty 
winters had chilled his blood, and visions of 
futurity floated before his eyes as he welt 
with intense interest upon the stories which 
were borne back from time to time relative 
to the invaders of their lands. The bow of 
the hunter hung neglected’in his wigwam; 
the scalping knife and tomahawk were thrown 
aside, while stretched beneath the tall and 
beautiful syeamores, which stood like mighty 
sentinels along the bank of the river, he feels 
his mind a prey to the anguish which a haugh- 
ty spirit feels under the pressure ofa calamity 
which no human exertion may avert. “And 
is it even thus?” said the sad warrior, as his 
eye glanced over the beautiful lalls and tall 
forests by which he was surrounded; “and is 
it even thus, that the graves of our fathers 
and the homes of our childhood must be .ban- 
doned to anew race? Yes! the pale faces 
will stand over Onaloosa’s grave, and not 
one red warrior will be there to tell he was 
the eagle of his tribe. But why should I 
murmur? another race was swept away to 
make room for ours,” and his eye rested on 
one of those mighty mounds so frequently 
met with in the western states; “and we in 
turn must yield before the whites. Yet who 
are they for whom the red man must be 
swept from the earth?’ and musing on this 
paintul yet exhaustless theme, the old sachem 
perceived uot the anproach of a boat down 
the river, until the song of the boatmen.burst 
in wild, strane music on his ear. Starting 
to his feet to tiy, for he remembered he was 
unermed, he turned to view the strangers, 
when astonishment chained him to the spot, 
Ina boat difierently constructed from any he 
had ever seen, sata fair young girl, and a 
youth of about twenty summers; while the 
boat was guided by two men of large propor- 
tions, and skins whieh told too truly to the 
Indian that they belonged to the hated race 
of whites. Clasping his hands across his 
heaving chest, he continued to follow the 
boat with his eyes, while a whirl of bewil- 
dering thought rushed through his brain as 
the boat tranquilly floated down the stream. 
They could not be spirits from another world, 
for the youyg maiden’s laugh rang gaily 
across the water, and they spake in tgnes 
though not understood, yet resembling hu- 
man accents, Yes, they were white men.— 
The thought was worse than death; it was 
annihilation to his race, for the Indian knew 
that wherever the white man planted his foot, 
the red man must flee from before him. 

Dark and gloomy were the looks of the 
chief as he summoned the elders of his tribe, 





cle, where stood a knot of young warriors; 
and in their centre, bound and wounded, the 
chieftain recognized the beautiful fair gir! 


| who had passed Lim iu-the evening, resem- 


bling more a vision from another world than 
an inhabitant of this. Her shining tresses, 
that glanced to the setting sunbeams like 
threads of gold, were dabbled in gore; and 
the bright suffusion of health, and youth, and 
beauty had fled before the pallor of death.— 
The beautiful girl was dying, and faint and 
afar the war cry rung in her ear, and closed 
was the eye that had gianced so brightly over 
wood and river. Long the old chieftain 
looked upon this beautiful specimen ofa race 
he believed would soon supersede his own; 


then resigning the symbols of his aathority 


over , he made one taét request, that 
the maiden might be buried under the spread- 
ing sycamore, where so often he had mused 
over the mournfu! destiny of his countrymen; 
and turning his steps towards the setting 
sun he was no more seen. 

Neurly twenty years had elapsed, and the 
Indian wigwam had given place to the inill 
and the forge, which already presaged our 
rising prosperity, when an Indian canoe ap- 
parently loaded with skins, was seen at niglit- 
fall to row down the river. The oecurrence 
was too common to elicit any remark, but 
when morning came the canoe was gone 
none knew whither; but it was observed that 
the ground was broken beneath a sycamore, 
and a pile of stones collected the spot.— 
Often the mist from the rivesiiitcams in the 
still moonlight in fanciful folds around that 
tree, and iagination shadows out the form 
of the murlered maiden; and the lofty shade 
of the Muskingum Eagle, still seems to the 
fanciful tohover around the haunted tree. 





Suuurvan’s Letrers.—Sullivan’s Famil- 
iar Letters on Public Characters, and Public 
Events, jut published in Boston, are attract- 
ing consi@rable attention. They are so po- 
litical in heir character as scarcely to come 
within the range of the topics to which this 
journal iglimited. We can only make atew 
extracts,and confine ourselves today to the 
following:— 

~Maeasis man’s enemyy and the only exga- 
ture of, the carth, who is the enemy of his own 
species, 

“To the xaung men of the country, into 
whose hands these pages may chance to come, 
it may not be obtrusive to oiler a word of 
counsel. Youthful aspiration naturally looks 
to the offices of the republic; and this is 
proper, when molives are pure, and intelli- 
gencies competent. But if it be one’s self 
only that is cared for, there are many whocan 
say, that the best office one can have, is his 
own farm, workshop, or office. Yet this ab- 
solves no one from the duties of a citizen.— 
It is the first of political duties to be a con- 
sistent, intelligent, constitutional republican. 
If one has no desire for office, still it is his 
duty to hold up to rulers, that they will be 
justly but severely judged of. The more one 
studies the institutions of his country, state 
and national, and the more he compares them 
witls those of any other countries, ancient or 
modern, the more will he be convinced, tliat 
they deserve his best exertions to preserve 
and perpetuate them. Every young man 
who is worthy of living under such glorious 
institutions, should form and maintain opin- 
ions; not such as spring up in the hotbed of 


und imparted to them his discovery that the party excitement; not such as begin and end 
white men were already in the heart of their | in getting this man in, and keeping that man 


country, and boldly sailed over their waters. 
The council fire was lighted, and fierce and 


out. But his opinions should rise on the 
bsoad and firm basis of constitutional right. 


high rose the debate; while the warriors of | What is it, in fact, to nine hundred and nine- 


the tribe declared against their old chieftain 
who had so often led them to battle when he 


tried to repress their thirst for the stranger's | 


blood; and with all that metaphorical elo- 
quence which distinguishes the Indian ora- 
tor, they invited each other to war—exter- 
minating war; and spoke scornfully of their 
chiefiain’s tameness, as they deemed it. On- 
aloosa rose to his feet: age could not repress 
the fire that shot from his eye and curled his 
lip, as slowly and haughtily he looked round 
the assembled circle. ‘Who dared to say 
Onaloosa feared the stranger? He knows no 
fear, because he does no wrong. As wellto 
say the eagle fears the sun when he wings 
his flight far above the cloud, yet touches not 
the god of day. Bat the Great Spirit, my 
brotuers, has whispered to me that the path 





tynine in every thousand, whois the governor 
of a state, or the President of the United 
States, so that he is an able, virtuous and 
conscientious man, and disdains the intiuence 
of corrupting party?” 





It is perhaps not generally known that a 
piece of blotting paper, crumpled together to 
make it firm, and just wetted, will take ink 
out of mahogany. Rub the spot hard with 
the wetted paper, when it instantly disap- 
pears; and the white mark from the operation 
may be immediately removed by rubbing the 
table with a cloth. 


A letter clossed with the white of an egg, 
cannot be opened by the steamw of boiling 
water, like a common waler, as the heat only 
adds to its firmness. 
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MONEDO—THE DAUGHTER OF SNOW. 


BY M. M. 

Many a long year since, there lived in 
Philadelphia a gentleman by the name of Ash- 
ton. An Englishman by birth, he emigrated 
to this country with the purpose of adopting 
it as hisown. At the period when our story 
commences, Mr Ashton was almost alone on 
the earth, With the exception of,a little 
daughter, who was now seven years old, he 
had survived a numerous and beloved family. 
His wife and children, one by one, had taken 
their final denarture for another, and a better 
world. He was a man of wealth, and bis tem- 
perament was peculiarly romantic, wander- 
ing, and adventurous. He traveled much, 
and his daughter, young as she was, usually 
accompanied him. Nothing, however, ex- 
cited in him more profound and painful inter) 
est than the aborigines of the wilds. He had 

seen but little of them, although from his in- 
fancy be was familiar with the s 

larities of thetrcharacter. 

asa race of beings, possessing many good 
and evil qualities, and destined, by the Great 
Ruler of the Universe, for some noble and 
exalted purpose. His prospective theory, 
upon this subject, however visionary, was rec- 
ommended at least by novelty; and as a 
proof that it was not utterly despicable, we 
have only to mention that its subversion was 
attempted by several learned and distinguish- 
ed men of that age. With metaphysical dis- 
quisitions, however we have nothing to do; 
and without further prelude, we shall endea- 
vor to follow up the incidents which our brief 
sketch proposes. 

The banks of the Susquehanna were the 
frontiers of the country. Indian villages were 
scattered a the shore, beyond whig¢h the 
whites seldom attempted to pass, «hless in 
large and well armed forces. Mr Ashton, 
anxious to acquaint himself with the manners 
and customs of the Red Men, set out, with 
a party of eight persons, exclusive of his 
daughter, with the design to reside for a time 
in their villages. He carried presents, with 
which bh hoped to conciliate their favor; al- 
though he apprehended little or no darger. 
After a journey of five days, they found them- 
selves upon the banks of the river already 
named, nearly opposite the site afterwards 
chosen for the capitol of Pensylvania. They 
erected a tent in which to pass thehight, and 
procure refreshments, before proceading fur- 
thers - When the morning ere 
80 much delighted with the su 
nery, that they all mutually consented to de- 
lay their departure, The hills, on every side 
ascended in — gradations, and afforded 
a scene exceedingly lovely and picturesque. 
They passed their tine in fishing and hunting; 
but were cautious to remain as much as pos- 
sible in a body, lest they should be unceremo- 
niously attacked by the lords of the forest. A 
little before sunset, on the third day, two In- 
dians were observed lurking at a distance a- 
mong thetrees. Not until now, had the ad- 
venturers reflected on the imprudence of re- 
maining thus exposed. ‘The great caution, 
which they observed for their own safety, 
might very naturally induce a suspicion that 
they had come upon a hostile erand. Mr 
Ashton suggested the propriety of crossing 
the river as soon as practicable on the ensu- 
ing day; and accordingly, the necessary pre- 
parations were made, The next morning, 
while they were quietly partaking their home- 
iy breaktast, they heard a loud whistle resem- 
bling that of a partridge. Three of the com- 
pany instantly seized their guns, and went 
with the hope of procuring game. The whist- 
ling still continued, but the rt of their 
pieces was not heard; and as they remained 
along time absent, three others were dispatch- 
ed by Mr Ashton in pursuit; while he, his 
daughter, and another of the party remained 
behind. An hour elapsed, and not a single 
ce was fired, nor had one of thesix returned- 

he whistling continued; but at a 
distance. This, for a time, was sufficient to 
account for the protracted absence, but anoth- 
er hour was speedily numbered with the pre- 
ceding; and then a vague presentment came 
over the mind of Mr Ashton that evil was 
abroad. He feared that his companions had 
been duped by the wild men’s ; and 
when he mentioned his doubts to his only 
remaining friend, he at oncc concurred in the 
belief. It was not a time for indecision, 
Their personal safety was peri While 
they were devising, iedly, the best mode 
of proceeding, a tomahawk whirled by them 
and struck into a tree. Mr Ashton caught 





the tree, when the forest 


ing sce- 


theunderwood. He continued his way through 
the forest, for nearly a mile, when he arrived 
unexpectedly upon the borders of the river. 
He pansed to recover from his exhaustion. 

‘{ hear a strange noise;’ said the little girl. 

‘A strange noise?” repeated the father. ‘In 
which direction, my child?’ 

‘Near yonder rock. You had better ascend 
the tree. It sounds like one in distress.’ 

Mr Ashton clambered intoa tree, and to his 
dismay, he saw, at no great distance, three 
of his comrades stretched upon the ground, 
They were al] apparently dead, excepting 
one, who was still writhing in the agonies 
ofdeath, Their faces were stained and clot- 
ted with blood, and the gory scalp had been 
torn from every reeking skull. It was evi- 

that they had been decoyed by the 

LW ling, as they supposed, of a partridge; 
afd in this way led on to their destruc- 
tion. Mr Ashton was rapidly descending 
rang with Indian | 

. . ‘ " 


volts; and up 

im, a dozen gigantic forms. One of them 
seized npon the daughter, and holding her 
aloft, bore her away to the river. He leaped 
into.a canoe, and dashing his oars into the 
water soon disap The father was 
lashed to a tree, and doomed to be burnt at 
the stake, after the awful sacrificial ceremo- 
nies of his wild captors. 

‘Why is it,’ he asked, ‘that you seek to 
take my life? You have destroyed my com- 
panions, and carried off my daughter. Still 
you are not satisfied. You want my blood. 
Who can say that I ever injured you?’ Have 
I plundered your villages; or murdered your 
wives and children? 'Thiuk not that a pale- 
face is afraid to die; he only complains of 
injustice and cruelty. Will not the Great 
Spirit be offended?’ 

‘You speak foolishness!’ said one of the 
warchiefs. We cannot be deceived. You 
are full of bitterness. You come among us 
asaspy. You built your wigwam near our 
villages. We knew that we were in danger. 
We believed you were plotting our destruc- 
tion. We watched you, that we might take 
your scalps. Wesueceeded. The palefa- 
ces say that we arecunning. It is right that 
we should be so. We will not be shot down 
like dogs. The Great Spirit made the rocks 
that they might hide us. You complain of 
injustice. You come to shoot our deer, and 
fish in our waters: bnt we have taken you 

tremble. because your heart 
not brave. You stand before us and plead 
for mercy. Did the Saggenah ever show 
mercy to us? You say that we are cruel. 
Are we more cruel than the Yengese? Have 
you not drivenusfrom our hunting grounds? 
Have youmot marched your armies against 
us without cause? Have you not come upon 
us at night, like cowardly thieves, and butch- 
ered us as though we were beasts! A Red 
Man never forgets an injury.’ 

When this speech was concluded, Mr Ash- 
ton was left, for a time, to himself, while 
his captors went in search of faggots, to car- 
ry their sentence into execution. During 
their brief absence, a tall Indian woman 
made her appearance. 

You are to be burnt!’ she said, addressing 
herselfto Mr Ashton, He looked assent. 
‘It must not be;’ she continued. ‘There! 
now you are free. Go and tell yonr white 
sisters that an Indian woman gave their 
brother liberty. Fly quickly, or you will be 
overtaken. 

Mr Ashton profited by ber advice; and has- 
tily took his departure. He returned, at 
length, to Philadelphia, deeply grieved not 
only for the loss of his daughter but for those 
also, who had accompanied him. 

Ten years from this period, we find him 
traveling in the Canadas. He was wind- 
ding slowly along the banks of the St Law- 
rence, in with a number of friends. 
A mile distant, there was a cluster of villa- 
ges, arr by Indians pth a. Here 
they pro to pass the night. Upon a; 
plication, they procured the requisite pool. 
modations. As the night was pleasant, Mr 
Ashton was not anxous to retire early to rest. 
He wandered out alone, and seated himeelf 
ina of trees, He heard voices and 
looking around, he saw at a distance a young 
man seated beside an Indian girl. ap- 
proached a little nearer without being obser- 
ved—and ag the moon was shining brightly, 

t did 


pA had a | a . their features. 

require m iscernment to perceive 
~ they were indulging in the romance of 
ove. 





up his daughter in his arms, and dashed into 


Montdo—the daughter of Snow,’ said the 
girlglooking earnestly into the face of her 
companion. ‘An Indian woman bestows her 
affections only on one; but the Snow Skins 
divide theirs with many. You say you are 
sorry that you must leave me; bunt I shall 
soon pass from your memory. You may 
weep in my presence; but Monedo will dry 
up your tears,’ 

I will deceive you no longer,’ said the 
young man. ‘Monedo is to be iny wife. She 
comes to the villagestomorrow, when we 
will be united according to the rites of the 
christian people. Who will say I ought not 
to love her? She is already my sister. She 
was stolen away by the Red Men from 
among her people; and she longs to be resto- 
red to their society. Would you be pleased 
to see her pine away in those solitudes, like a 
withered flower?” 

‘You talk very wisely;’ said the girl, with 


ana look. ‘You whispered many things 
9 mugging hich l was a fool for believing. 
ke the serpent, winding itself fo 


the grass. away my contempt; be- 
cause you ha ied lke a drinker, of fire 
water. Fly to the arms of your beloved, 
and bestow upon her your false and perjured 
heart.’ As she thus spoke, she rose up, and 
walked haughtily away. 

The next day, the village rang with the 
news of Monedo’s arrival. Every one was 
praising her beauty, or hurrying on to obtain 
a sight ofher person. Mr Ashton, on inquiry, 
was toldthat she was a captive from the 
white settlements, who had lived many years 
among the Indians, but was now to be sur- 
rendered toa rich young trader, who design- 
ed to become her husband. She had recei- 
ved various names. By some she was called 
Monedo, or the Spirit; and by others, the 
daughter of Snow, because her complexion 
was so exceedingly delicate. 

The reader need scarcely to be informed 
that Mr Ashton with the yearming disire of a 
bereaved and lonely heart, cherished the 
hope that it was no other than his lost daugh- 
ter. There was nothing to encourage the 
imagination or to justify the surmise—still 
he could not divest himself of the belief. He 
hastened to the spot, where the nuptials were 
to be celebrated; and he was not disappoin- 
ted. Monedo sprang forward, like an angel 
of light, and was clasped in the endearing 
embraces of her overjoyed parent. The 


who was about to become her tecvended 


usband, also shared in the happiness that 
this unexpected meeting occasioned; and thus 
the day, that had dawned so sadly, passed 
mertily away. Many an affluent and delicate 
lady among us fails, with all her attractions, 
to win as good a husband as the captive Mo- 
nedo found in the forest. The descendants 
of this union are now a rich, respected and 
powerful family in one of the Atlantie cities. 
—.Vorth American Magazine. 





A Fixt Womax.—lIt is pleasant to observe 
how differently modern writers and the inspi- 
red author of the book of Proverbs describe 
a fine woman. The former confine their 
praise chiefly to personal charms and orna- 
mental accomplishments, while the latter 
celebrates only the virtues of a valuable 
mistress of a family, and a useful member of 
society. The one is perfectly acquainted 
with all the fashionable languages of Europe 
-—the other opens her mouth with wisdom, 
and is perfectly acquainted with all the uses 
of the needle, the distaff and loom. The 
business of the one is pleasure; and the pleas- 
ure of the other is business. The one is ad- 
mired abroad, the other at home. Her chil- 
dren rise up and call her blessed; her husband 
also praises her. 

There is no name in the world 
nor is there a notein masic 





Revotytions 1s Science.—Half a centu- 
ry (said Cuvier) had sufficed for a complete 
metamorphosis in science; and it is very 
probable that in a similar of time we 
algo shall have become ancient to a future 
generation. These motives ought never to 
suffer us to forget the respectful i 
we owe to those who have prec us, or 
to repulse without examination the ideas of 
youth; which, if just, will prevail, whatever 
obstacles the ey age throw in their 
way.—Mrs Lee's Memoirs g Ouvier. 


A habit of procrastinating is to the mind 








‘They say you have given your heart to 


what palsy is to the body. 


feo delight: | 


arty toy ‘of the THIRD VOLUME 

of the Lrrerary Inquimer, ayp Reperrto- 
ry or Lirenature anp Genera IntencicEnce, 
which Will be commenced on or about the first 
Wednesday in July of the present year, and be 
distinguished by such important and Faluable 
improvements and so large an increase in the 
quantity of reading matter, (without any ad 
vanee in price,) as to render it one of the best 
and cheapest periodicals in the United States. 

This journal, which was commenced on the 

first of January, 1832, under the patronage of 
the Buffalo Lyceum, is devoted to Original and 
Selected Tales, Essays, Historical and Biogra- 
phical Sketches, Literary Notices, pon and 
General Intelligence. It is published weekly ou 
a sheet of the same size as the New York Mir- 
ror, and, like that journal, each page of the third 
volume will have three wide and well filled col- 
umns;: it will be printed on paper of fine quality, 
and with nearly new type, in quarto form, ma- 
king in the year two volumesof twentysix num- 
bers, or two hundred and eight large pages. At 
the end of each yolume a handsome title page 
and copious index will be given. 





The proprietor of the Literary Inquirer grate 
fully a»nounces the encouraging fact, that the 
number of subscribers has so rapidly increased 
within the last few weeks, as to leave of an 
edition of more than a thousand copies scarcely 
fifty complete setts of the back numbers. In- 
deed, since the termination of the First Volume, 
the number of our subscribers has been nearly 
doubled. Desirous of doing every thing in our 
power to evince our gratitude for this signal and 
unexpected success, we are induced to propose 
some alterations in our original plan, which can 
not fail to give — and very 8 yreen satisfac- 
tion. Among the contemplated improvements 
of our succeeding volumes, are the ToTaL EXCcLU- 
SION OF ADVERTISEMENTS — the substitution of 
THREE WIDE coLumnys for the four narrow ones 
at present used-—and the division of every 

ear’s numbers into Two voLumEs, each contain- 
ing two hundred and eight large quarto pages. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark, that those 
who prefer doing so, ¢an have two or more vol- 
umes bound in one; so that, while to new sub- 
scribers the proposed arrangement will be im- 
portant, it need not increase a single cent the: 
expense of our old ones. 

When we commenced the second volume, it 
was our intention to devote about two pages and 
a half to advertisements, from which we expect- 
ed to derivea yearly income of from three to five 
hundred dollars, in addition to the saving arising 


from the reduced quantity of new naar that we 
should have weekly to furnish. Hemnee subseri- 
bers will perceive the absolute necessity of com- 


plying with our request to pay in advance, that 


we may be e' pte rete nw (ted 
—h eusregaty 
acknowledged; m at present, the "Lite 


rary Inquirer is one of the best and cheapest pa- 
po published in Western New York; and when 
the contemplated improvements are made and 
advertisements excluded, it will, we think, bear 
a comparison with the oldest and most approved 
periodicals in the country. 

Of the third volume, to be commenced in July 
next, the first five pages of each number will con- 
stitute the Literary Department, including origi- 
nal and selected articles of an instructive and en- 
tertaining nature. The sixth and seventh 8 
will be devoted to General Intelli ’ Lan, sa 
which head will be furnished brief and interest- 
ing reports of the operations of benevolent socie- 
ties, literary institutions, &c.; concise accounts 
of the more important proceedings of our na- 
tional and state legislatures, with occasional ex~ 
tracts from public documents and speeches of 
extraordinary interest; a summary of the latest 
and most important news—domestic and for 


eign; marriages, deaths, &e. The last page will 
be chi occupi with or ond’ allied 
rg bog pe Eg 
Some time since the editor offered a on 

that 


f Fifty Do! Original 
o' re rnin fr this paper res 
oem; 


April 16, 1834. 








*.* Editors with whom we , are re- 
quested to give thie above ee insertions. 
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BRITISH LITERATURE. 
Biographical and Critical History of the Literature 
of the last Fifty Yours. 

BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

(Continued from page 169.) 


Histrory.—The British Historians of the last 
fifty years are numerous, and some of them of 
great original genius; but they are, in general, 
more remarkable for diligence than dignity; for 
graphic spirit of detail, than loftiness of senti- 
ment or massive viger of narration. The sub- 
jects on which they have expatiated are very va- 
rious, and some of universal interest; but they 
may be accused of havirg seldom chosen one of 
a complete or a commanding character; they 
have taken a portion and but rarely the whole, 
and related the story of a settlement, or of an 
expedition, rather than the united fortunes of 
a whole people. We have political, religious, 
military, commercial, constitutional, and coloni- 
al histories, exhibiting religious animosities or 


and those acquainted with the historians@f the 
time, catholic as well as protestant, cangot but 
feel that he has misrepresented the essential 
points, and represented a long-determined-upon 
deed of atrocity, which swept to a bloody grave 
at least thirty thousand innocent human )eings, 
asa hasty resolution of the moment, and its 
martyrs as amouuting to no more than ten 
thousand. 

That Lingard should represent the Reforma- 
tion as huriful to the glory of the Catholic 
church cann.,t be wondered at, seeing that she 
was crushed in the contest; that he should rep- 
resent it as unnecessary, is a marvel, and shows 
singular hardihood of assertion. He has not 
only doue this, but he has endeavored to prove 
that the fabric of the Romish church is reared 
according to Scripture, and that the reformed 
structure stands on a shelving sand. Leaving 
this to be settled by divines and others conver- 
sant with holy writings in the learned tongues, 
it would not be difficult to prove, from the lips of 








party hues, and deformed by the sentiments of 
interest or prejudice: bat none exhibiting in 
one picture the united energies of a great nation 
in arts and arms, in commerce and policy.— 
Though not so happy in the selection of subjects 
as some Of their earlier brethren, it cannot be 
denied that they have shown research and learn- 
ing both patient and extensive; neither will it be 
questioned, that in simplicity ant ease of lan- 
gusge, and dramatic liveliness of narrative, they 
uave equalled the elder historians; yet, at the 
same time, it must be confessed, that they are 
inclined to be too gossippi:g, philosophical, mi- 
nute, and controversial. Though they have not 
selected good subjects, it would be unfair to say 
that such are wanting ; no one has thought of 
writing of that terrible war which shook the na- 
tions of Europe—we have had but some of the 
episodes; neither have we had a history of Brit- 
ish literature, of which the poetic portion was 
commenced by Warton. These omissions are 
rather a reproach to the nation than to its liter- 
ary men; there is no public encouragement, and 
historians are more willing to follow taste than 
perish in dictating to it. 

Joun Linearp has written a history of Eng- 
land, and spared neither research nor learning to 
render it accurate aud enduring. He has other 
qualities; his sagacity is only equalled by his elo- 
quence, and the simple and concise vigor of his 
language, by the lucid eloquence of his arrange- 
ment: wants the happy, unsolicited easiness 
of Hume, and the picturesque splendor of Gibbon; 
yet in effect, fie is scarcely inferior; and he has 
a certain historic dignity of manner waited with 
vivid description. He had already prepared the 


wag for his History, ¥ the ‘Antiquities of the 
ure 


Aoi foun Ce his.‘ Vipdication 
of te Romish Ch Attacks of Dr 
Huntingford, Bishop of Gloucester:’’—In the 
first, there is much research and peculiar erudi- 
tion, and, in the latter, calmness and ability; but 
in both he gives distinct evidence of his more 
than sympathy with the fallen fortunes of the 
er of Rome in this country, and his dislike 
to the church which-supplanted it. The learn- 
ing and eloquence displayed in these works, and 
the love which was showa for the ancient 
church, induced the world to exnect from his 
History of England a clear and equable narra- 
tive of events, written in a style at once agreea- 
ble and nervous; and displaying on every page 
industry, learning and acuteness; showing a 
spirit which refused to drink at modern weils, 
but went at once to the fountain head of old in- 
telligencies; but with these high expectations 
was coupled a fear that the Roman Catholic 
Bee ag of the historian would be more than 
own in his allusions to all that concerned the 
interests or honor of his church; and without 
believing that he would forsake the paths of 
truth, it was dreaded, that in his portraits his 
color would be brighter and his expression divi- 
ner than candor warranted. In neither of these 
matters has the world been disappointed. 

As volume followed volume of thjs new histo- 
ry, it was observed, with much regret, that the 
historian contemplated the growing freedom of 
the Commons of England with coldness, if not 
with dislike, and reserved his love and warmth 
for — ctrngaren Wiles the Churchmen main- 
tained so long and so syccessfuliy against their 
earthly king in favor of thet spiritocl ome Un- 
der the baaner of the Pope he marches boldly to 
battle, like one who, im such a cause, has a 
charmed life and a blessed sword; but, under the 
banner of the King, when displayed against the 
usurpation of the hierarchy, he steps iike a con- 
soript, and looks like one who kuew his sword 
was blunt and his armor not proof. He is ready 
to aid no one but the clergy in pulling down 
kings; and he only does this that foimas raise 

a clerical idol in their stead. The account 
which he gives of the quarrel of Edwy with Dun- 
statt is more favorable to that t: ent and se- 
ditious saint than ancient warrants; and 
his margetive of the bloody day of St Barthol- 
omew may be called an for the massacre. 
Hi it is true, whisper a kind-hearted 


writer to st Outrageous version of a 
story, ou m3 pore ton cemhast fictions of | 
awakened save when the ehureh 1 is rung: 








the Romish hierarchy, that the reform: was 
thing fc o. 

istandat West. hn dod prow 

was held, first in Linlithgow, and then fr Edin- 


burgh, at which James Hamilton, Archbishop 
of St Andrews, presided. There were present 
one archbishop, six bishops, two vicars-general, 
ten abbots and priors, three commendators, twen- 
tyseven friars of different orders, besides pro- 
essors, doctors, and licentiates in theology.— 
This council sat long; its canons are remar able 
on many accounts, and particularly for their 
preamble. It begins with the charge of St Paul, 
Acts xx. 28, and then sets forth as the two 
prime causes of heresy—1. The corruption and 
profane lewdness of the clergy of almost every 
degree; 2. Their gross ignorance in all arts and 
sciences. ‘‘Knox himself,’ says the accurate 
Lord Hailes, “could not have said 4 | thing 
more severe. Indeed the first book of his his- 
tory is little more thana rude and uncourtly 
commentary on the two causes of heresy men- 
tioned in the ecclesiastical canons.’’ Had the 
Romish church reformed itself, no ruder hand 
would have meddled with it; the hierarchy, in- 
stead of purifying the sacred places, and opening 
the gospels to the people, that he that ran might 
read, kindled a fire to burn unbelievers; which 
consumed themselves. 

Nor is this the only charge which has been 
urged against the historian; his slavish affection 
for his church bas blinded him in matters equally 
important; he looks with aversion or indifference 
on the bold struggles made by the people for 
freedom, and justifies the conduct of that fierce 
conqueror Edward the First, both in crushin 
the Welsh and in oppressing the Scots. Wi 
Lingard, and with no one else of jimes, 
the chiefs of Wales are rebels, and the of 
Scotland traitors. He sees in the homage ren- 
dered for the northern counties of England, the 
submission for the whole of Scotland, and per- 
sists in imagining a jurisdiction which never ex- 
isted in the face of ten thousand facts. He is 
afraid to countenance the bold assertion of civil 
freedom made by the people of Scotland, lest he 
should have to allow the same privilege in spir- 
itual matters, though if he had reflected that the 
Pope claimed Scotland as the holder of the bones 
of St Andrew, the historian would have paused 
perhaps, before he conceded so much to one who 
claimed only through the sword. In truth, Dr 
Lingard, with all his research and learning and 
genius, is but a monk of the fourteenth century 
as far as respects freedom civil and religious; he 
maintains the supremacy which the priests of 
Rome assumed over all the churches of Europe; 
he allows the thrones of princes to be justly sha- 
ken when papal thunder did it; and he advocates 
the celibacy of the clergy, though he could not 
but know, if he did not feel, that nature was 
like a fox chained up, and when freed, took wild 
indulgence for a little abstinence. Many, said 
Dryden, carry their virtue to a convent, and lose 
it there. The celibacy of ecclesiastics is a su- 
perstitious refinement on the law of Ged and 
nature; could men have been kept alive without 
food as well as without marriage, the same re- 
finements would have forbidden eating and 
drinking. The passions, wild and strong, though 
restrained for a time, broke through all restraint, 
and the flagitious lives of the Roman clergy sup- 
plied themes for tradition and ballad even to wri- 
ters of their own faith. ‘“‘When men become 
odious, they soon grow contemptible,” Lord 
Hailes; and when the established ¢' 
contemptible in the eyes of the people, their ex- 
istence depends upon the state.” The profes- 
sional bigotry of this historian will injare jure his 
work in eyes of posterity. 


In vigor and variety of genius Rozert Sovtury | be 


has few equals, He ranks in poetry with the 
foremost; in criticism none can be named more 
sensible and accurate; in biography he is with- 
out rivals; while in history he occupies the first 
rank, and ison the right hand. His natural tal- 
ents, as well as his acquirements, belong td the 
historic order; the simplicity and dignity of his 
sentiments and conceptions lize _won- 
drously with his almost miraculous gommand of 
his mother tongue, and unite gracefully with 
learning more minute and extensive than has 
distinguished any historian since the days of Gib- 
bon. The flowing ease and old English grace 








of his language have induced those who admire | 
measured pomp of words to bring acharge of | 
negligence against him which will not be enter- 
tained for a moment by one who studies his 
pages; there, all is simple, clear and harmoni- 
ous; there is no tiptoe dignity, nor weak senti- 
ments, buckramed up with big words. His 
three great works ‘“The History of the Peninsular 
War,” his ‘‘Book of the Charch,’’ and ‘‘The 
History of Brazil,’’ should be studied by all who 
desire to know how history is composed; it was 
no sudden effort of imagination which raised 
structures so well proportioned, so beautiful and 
so durable. 

To “The History of the Peninsular War,”’ he 
brought not only an honest heart and clear judg- 
ment, and a feeling for whatever is heroic and 
free, but those powers of combination which 
reach far and wide, and enable a good historian, 
like a great general, to expand or gather together 
his strength, and conduct with ease the masses 
which he sets in motion. The scientific skill of 
a commander is visible in all the motions of 


he sees, as with the of an eagle | thiets 
fiom the’ cloud, the whole Penineala spread out 


before him; he makes himself familiar with ite 
mountains, its vales, its forests, its strengths 
natural and artificial; he looks on the people and 
their condition—weighs the noble against the 
knave, and then proceeds to relate the fortunes 
of the land in its great contest for freedom with 
the greatest conqueror of modern times. This 
history for accuracy of information, for living 
pictures of the encounters of the adverse hosts, 
for pathetic truth of delineation, whether he re- 
cords the fate of armies, or cities, or individuals, 
has not yet been equalled. It is true that some 
Spanish writers have questioned’ his accuracy, 
and that some critics at home have charged him 
with high coloring; that he cannot have the mi- 
nute knowledge of many important things which 
native writerg possess, and that he should take 
the part of the oppressed cannot be wondered at, 
and need not be extenuated. He loves his coun- 
try, he loves national independence, and he hag 
written in the spirit ofa free man; in all leading 
points he is correct;—nay, it is a marvel that he 
is so correct, seeing that he had to gather his 
knowledge from so many sources—had to recon- 
cile the accounts of different parties, and decide 
between the statements of combatants, who 
stood with wrath in their eyes and blood on their 
swords. Nor is his history a mere narrative 
only of martial movements and whirlwind de- 
scriptions of battles: it bears evidence of a mind 
“richly stored with the treasures of Spanish lit- 
erature—the romantic chronicles, the religious 
legends, the wild traditions of Spanish lore, the 
deep seated superstitions, the local associations, 
the ancient and present manners and feelings % 
the people, are all so familiar to him, oes 
would seem that the temptation to d on 
them were irresistible whenever the casual men- 
tion of church or convent suggested the legend 
of its saint, or the scene of modern events re- 
called the memory of the olden times.’’ The 
censure indicated in this quotation is praise; these 
episodes throw sunshine upon the darkness of 
war; we inhale the fresh air of tradition or le- 
gend with delight, when half suffocated with the 
steams of oe 

“The Book of the Church,”’ is distinguished 
by a deep reverence for the gospel, a love for re- 
ligion, simple and pure as it came from Jesus, and 
for a dislike, amounting sometimes to loathing, 
to superstition which seeks to blind, and mis- 
lead, and domineer. To this work he came arm- 
ed with all such lore as the subject required; and 
it is admitted that his portraits ofthe churches 
are exact ih all essentials; vigorous without car- 
icature, and minute without meanness. He has, 
it is true, given offence to many members of the 
Romish church by the freedom with which he 
has discussed liberty of conscience, and the open- 
ing of Scripture to English eyes; nor has he 
avoided touching the pride of dissenters, by his 
eulogy on the learning and scriptural dignity of 
the Church of a we § As a Presbyterian my- 
self, I feel nothing offended with a man so sin- 
cere and virtuous as Southey, when he main- 
tains that his mother church is the image of 
Scripture: [ am glad to see an advocate so wise, 
so learned and so eloquent, rise up in the cause 
of truth; and though I feel persuaded that the 
simplicity of presbyterianism is more accordmg. 
to = than the gorgeousness of episco- 
palianism, I cannot upon him otherwise 
than as a brother, seeing that we differ but in 
discipline. His difference regarding the Romish 
Church is another thing: the idols which he de- 
sired to see tossed indignantly out of the sanctu- 
ary, have been defended as things too divine to 

with—and so the matter stands. 

n unity, diversity and originality, the ‘‘His- 
tory of Brazil’’ is the noblest of all the prose 
works of Southey. The fault which critics have 
found with it—namely, that it isa record of the 
movements of savage hordes, and the actions of 
invaders still more barbarous, is its greatest mer- 
it. The dpomigtion is just; but the picture which 
the historian diaplays is one of the most vivid, 
most instructive, «nd one, in the whole 
range of our literature. Horde after horde of 
people, half sa in manners, but noble in na- 
ture, pass im review before us; fine discrimina- 





tion of charaster, and a spirit which perceives 


and paints difference of superstition, of manners 
and dispositions, in innumerable communites 
which, to an ordinary thinker, would seem one 
people, are the distinguishing features of the 
work; and to this must be added the change 
wrought upon them by Christian invaders, who 
sought to plunder them with one hand, and with 
the ether to establish a superstition among them, 
in many things as gross and dark as their own. 
I have heard it said that the work is too long: 
he who nade the remark could not have read 
it: variety of scene, change of character, ro- 
mantic incident, and a succession of strange ad- 
ventures, related in language simple and ener- 

tic, can never seem long to any reader who is 
not equally drowsy of eye and dull of intellect. 
The fine earnest tone, too, of the historian, 
shows how deeply he feels luis subject: he is, in 
fact, master of it; he never strains and gasps 
like one in up-hill work; all is graceful and fluent: 
he ia ever in his strength and always at his ease. 
For some time he has been conteinplating the 
continuation of Warton’s ‘History ofeeuys 

@ task worthy of bimm, asd, to Ml BO 

full as bis, of easy accomplishment: it is a work, « 
too, which should be patronized by the country. 
The way of life of Southey is rational and dig- 
nified; he resides at Keswick; has a handsome 
house, a study, and a noble library: he gives a 
certain number of hours daily to his pen—for 
when he is in health, the mercury of his genius 
is always at the right point—and bestows the 
rest on his family and his friends: he is as hos- 
pitable as he is accomplished. 

Grorce Cuatmers in his ‘‘Caledonia,’’ and 
Suarox Turyer in the “History of the Anglo 
Saxons,” have shown an extensive acquaintance 
with old British lore, and a patience of inquiry 
unexampled in modern literature. It was the 
wish of both to exhibit a correct likeness of the 
people and the country during a period remote 
and dark; and they have both s dso fir as 
research can reach. In purity legance, and 
clear methodical arrangement, the Englishman 
is the superior, and his work will probably carry 
his name to distant times times with no little 
fame as a historian; but in research, accumula- 
tion of matter, and all that renders antiquarian 
labor valuable, Chalmers excels: his language is, 
however, strange and uncouth, and abounds in 
burly words, awkward metaphors, overwhelmin 
epithets, and sentences immeasurably tong, a 
as complicated asa Chinese puzzle. Concerning 
the political and social conditiou of the Saxon 
tribes—for they were not one community—the 
history of Turner is copious and minute: as war- 
riors, they were courageous, daring and in- 
ventive; feared no enemy, and accepted 
battle as their descendants did at Poictiers and 

all — When wars gné. 
i m laid the spear and We. 
sword, and with rude instruments tore, ra 
than ploughed the nd, and, scattering the 
corn, saw it rise, without knowing whose hand 
might reap it. They a glimmering of Chris- 
tian light, and civilization followed: schools 
were established, chronicles were written, poetry 
was penned; wheat and barley were cultivated; 
sheep and oxen appeared in their pastures; ap- 
ples and plums in their gardens; the rude shed 
became a house: women coveted costly bracelets 
and necklaces: and men in youth built castles 
and fought battles; in old age they founded 
churches and made pilgrimages: in short, the:r 
history is that of savage hordes which have be- 
come great nations. 

The ‘Caledonia’ is to the ‘Anglo Saxon 
History’’ what Stonehenge is to a carved font 
in an old cathedral. It is one of the children of 
Anak. In deep research, and heaping together 
of matter, the ‘‘Brittania’’ of Camden fades away 
before it. A life, a long and busy one, was al 
most exclusively devoted to this stupendous 
work: the author lived to complete it, and no 
more. The concluding volume is stil] in manu- 
script; and no bookseller has appeared willing to 
hazard the expense of giving to the world a 
thousand his is one of those ca- 
ses in which literature is not its own reward; and 
had Chalmers lived in any land under the sun 
save this, his ‘‘Caledonia’’ would have been pub- 
lished by the government, and the learned guthor 
pensioned. work of this kind, it is true, is 
not alluring to tae public: few men now—such is 
the mill horse labor of life—have leisure to en- 
counter such a task asa historical and tope- 


true has allowed to pass unnoticed and 


learnin 
gacity. His late majesty the author 
one hundred a + this moderate pension 
has been discontinued. oon bp Vr 
{Continued at page 196.) 





searches are making, and new diecov- 
eries are expected to be made. 
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PEACE SOCIETIES.—NO. IV. 

In order that philanthropists,Christians, and 
good men may see that it is no slight evil 
which Peace Societies would remedy; in or- 
der that all who have hearts, mercies, and 
the feeling of sympathy for man, may have 
right views of the benevolent purposes of the 
Society, and right excitements to join heart 
and hand to enlist under the same banner, 
let me present some of the aspects of war. 
Let me delineate some traits of its horror and 
guilt: 

There is no need of settling the value of 
the boon of life or delineating the magnitude 
of the evil of death. ‘T'o the million, with 
some very few unnatural exceptions, the one 
is the highest good, the other the last evil of 
our nature. War has been the horrid sport 
of despots, conquerors, kings, and rulers, from 
the earliest pe-iods of recorded history. The 
pages of this bloody chronicle, that are most 

ly-perusedy-are the reeerds of 
wars. To this horrid demon has cen poor- 
ed out the life blood of thousands of millions 
upon the high places of the field. The ap- 
prepriate victims have been men, active, in 
the prime of life, and in the central point of 
the sphere of usefulness; men, the haleand 
strong who were, or were to be, husbands 
and fathers; the very strength of their age. 
These have been the victims; and the spared 
have been children, aidows, feeble and child- 
less fathers and mothers, left to poverty, fam- 
ine, tears, and pestilence. Ifthe bones of the 
hecatombs of war for the past five thousand 
years could be collected in one mighty Gol- 
gotha, they would form mountains higher 
than the And Ifthe human blood shed by 
accursed rec of kings and conquerors 
to human misery, could flow in one mighty 
river, it would crimson every ocean. The 
tears of widows, orphans childless, and des- 
olate, that have flowed from the same source, 
would fill the beds of lakes and seas; Add 
to the bones of the slain on the field of bat- 
tie the corses strewed on the wide Aceldama 
of the world by famine and pestilence, the 
two gaunt and horrible fiends, that are the 
invariable concomitants of war, and we should 
beiold whole mountains of bodies. To 
measure the agony endured by each individ- 
ual that fell we have only to look into our 
own bosom,and learn from our own conscious 
identy the extent of our love of life and dea’ 
‘oné of the former had lowe 
f aspirations, shrinking, per as 
intense as ours, and a right as natural and 
unalienable to life and happiness... Yet Alex- 
ander, who virtually was the murderér of 
three millions, is stil] ealled great; and Napo- 
leon, who rose from his d obscurity 
to the terrible capacity of slaying three mill- 
1ons more, whose last cry,as he struggled with 
that of death which he had thus often caused 
to be inflicted upon others; was the vain com- 
mand to send it among his ranks instead of 
receiving it himself; who feebly shouted 
“tele d’armee,’ as he expired, was guarded, and 
fed on his rock; and has been sung by poets 
and eulogized by orators and: has furnished 
memoirs for a thousand tomes. The man, 
who virtually murdered three millions of his 
fellows, fills a larger place in history, paint- 
ung, eloquence, and song, than any man of 
his age. Such is the award of our age, rear- 
ed, under the influences of a physical educa- 
tion, toa - _— under the canons of the 
common distribution of justice; had he pos- 
sessed three millions of lives, would heveti 
feited them all to the laws. ‘With such for- 
, and tenderness, too, have the mor- 
alists of all ages, and the Christian ministers 
of eighteen centuries, treated the demon of 
war, that, while we have had eloquent homi- 


; eled against immodesty, 
ar too much display in dress, while the mint 
and cummin of morality have been most as- 
siduously cultivated, while common places 
have been exhausted upon the con- 
duet, which in one age has been deem 
and in another wrong, the guilt and en y 
of this fell destroyer, including the seeds of 
of all other guilt and crimes, has scarce been 
touched upon. While the ministers of the 


gospel have left us thousands of volumes of 
ye divinity, tenesions of mere matters 
of form or points of donbtful dissipation, but 
here andthere a single Fenelon or William 
to age has borne a brief tes- 
Strange, thet every 


Penn 
spony against war. 





these} with fanine and 











point ofthe kingdom of darkness has been 
assailed, but the central bulwark. Alas! 
kings and conquerors, and those whom the 
age calls great, have kept the keys of this 
kingdom of blood and darkness. Success in 
its adopted worship has been called heroism 
and greatness. Place and honor, and fame 
and riches have been in the gift of its votaries; 
and war has never weal the venal praise 
of the poet and the orator, the prayers and 
anthems of the church, and the prudent and 
tender forbearance of its ministers. 

The best semblance of an apology for a 
war is that under its banners the lazy, dissi- 
pated, and immoral portions of the communi- 
ty are collected as stipendiaries, and, swept 
away by its besom, cease to become cum- 
berers of the ground. It may, perhaps, be 
true, that it may seem less revolting toa 
careless inspection thus to dispose of this por- 
tion of the community, than to see them die 

i i disease, ictims to 
public justice. There wou ee tals eens 
force in this presentation of the subject, if the 
degraded men, who forthe most part form the 
armies of princes and states, found in the 
people whom they assail no other antago- 
nists than abandoned mercenaries, likg them- 
seves. But these swarms of mercenaries, 
who hire themselves to murder, as laborers 
to till the soil, invade peaceful towns,villages 
and fields, where dwell }zborious mechanics 
and peaceful husbandmen and peasants, nes- 
tled in their humble homes, who know noth- 
ing of the causes of the accursed fray which 
devotes them to slaughter; their wives and 
daughters to these leagued masses of rapine, 
lust, blasphemy and murder; and their cotta- 
ges and fields to conflagration, Beside, fam- 
ine and pestilence are not confined to the 
mercenary camps, but spread in the bor- 
oughs and hamlets among the aged and in- 
fants, the widows and orphans, that war had 
spared. Warsweeps away theinnocent with 

ie guilty, the useful with the useless, the 
conscribed and peaceful peasant with the 
abandoned miscreant who fights for hire. 
Beginning with reckless outcasts, its ultimate 
ravages fall with tenfold destruction upon 
the simple inhabitants of the villages and 
fields, who desire nothing of their rulers, but 
that, having paid their tithes to their exac- 
tors, they may enjoy the humble pittance 
that remains to them, in peace. War is al- 

er an accursed work of blood and tears; 

arid eyery effort made to disguisé one of its 
horrors, much more to find apologies and 
counterbalancing advantages, is the vile soph- 
ism of a viler intellect. > 
| Never was more bitter sarcasm condensed 
in so brief a space, than in the paragraph in 
which Dean Swift assigns what are deemed 
sufficient and legitimate grounds for makin 
war in modern times. Ifa state is deem 
too large or too small, too weak or too strong, 
too rich or too poor, too populous or too 
destitute of inhabitants, itshead too old or too 
young, all these conditions are sufficient 
ee for attacking it. I may be attacked 
or having a false religion, or for having no 
religion. A quarrel between drunken and 
reckless marines on the high seas ts a suffi- 
cient pretext for shedding the blood of two 
hundred thousand men. Ina word,any one of 
these quarrels and collisions, without a mo- 
tive, which are every day occurring between 
individuals, may become a sufficient pretext, 
appealing to national hatred, and difference 
of language and religion, for war. 

The next shade in this revolting picture, 
is the manner in which princes and rulers 
conduct on the occasion of declaring war. 
Some grey, headed Machiavelian, venerable 
for his experience in the reasons of state, is 
appointed to produce a show of pretext, and 
essign the reasons which may give to the 
unthinking million some semblance of justice 


the to the cause; and theseare set forth in a man- 


ifesto or deelaration. Millions, in the: form 
of taxes, contributions and loans, distributed 
among contractors and speculators, and sut- 
lers, and surveyors, ‘afiother swarm of ill 

harpies of prey, that always hover 
about camps, enable princes and ministers 
to subsidize every corrupt agent, every un- 
principled instrument in the land. All be- 
come links in the chain of slavery and crime, 
and all help to snstain each other’s counte- 
nances: strengthen each other's hands. 
Armorers, meanwhile, sharpen swords, bur- 
nish muskets and cast cannon; and while gun- 
powder is manufactured, religious fasts are 
proclaimed, and pastors convoke their con- 





gresetions to. implore God, in the name of the 
rince of Peace, to give the sanction of 





success to a cause, which, no ways changed 
in its ré@l nature by the hallowed pretext, is 
the causg of rapine and murder. The tem- 
ples are opened, and the priests, in their most 
imposing vesture and ceremonial, stand ar- 
ound the altar. Statesmen are there, sur- 
rounded with that estimation of profoundness 
and that atmosphere of ignorant homage, 
which in the eye of the multitude, always en- 
velopes power. Warriors are there, in the 
nodding plumes, and glittering trappings of 
martial show, a pageant in the view of the 
million in all time of stupid fascination. Prin- 
ces, rulers marshals, the titled, and high 
born fair, the dignity, strength, and beauty of 
the land are there; and thus has reason in all 
ages been beguiled by a meregnimal appeal 
to the eye and senses. It is Christian s0- 
lemnity to impose upon the multitade the 
impression, that God will espouse the cause. 







Chrstian hymns are sung; and the people 
reve while the minister of the altar 
ini id Of Sabbaoth to go forth 
on the of their armies, and give counsel 


and skill to their leaders, and invincible 
strength and courage to their soldiers, to van- 
quish their enemies; and that He will blow 
with His wind upon their fleets and bury them 
in the deep,or enable their armaments to meet 
and conquer them. Oh! would the people 
strip this ceremonial, this gaudy pageant, of 
its fantastic mockery of deception, and pre- 
sent it to their minds in the clear light of 
reason and truth, what an impious and abhor- 
rent blasphemy would all this appear! 

After many gorgeous scenes, in which 
princes have conferred honors and swords 
upon commanders, who are to go out and 
‘fight manfully for their country and king’— 
strange infatuation!—have smiled upon the 
future murders, and with their white hands 
have waived them on to their bloody parpose, 
—the terrible pageant, externally, a litter, 
pomp, and circumstance, and within, all hun- 
ger, disease, corruption, and.misery, marches 
with its squadrons and divisions, its calvary 
and artillery, banners displayed, pennons 
streaming, and martial music resounding; 
and as the squadrons move on in their regu- 
lar and serried ranks, the admiring multitudes 
from city, village, and field gaze with quick- 
ened pu and throbbing bosoms, and say, 
as the host moves by, ‘this is glorious war.’ 
The grand army plundering, alike friend 
and. on its passage, has finally pas- 
sed thre Streamor mountain rany-e, or 
frith of the sea, that separates their country 
from that of their foe. Long columns of 
smoke stream up from their line of march in- 
dicating that villages are burned and fieldg 
trampled in the dust,—that unoffending peas- 
ants, who know nothing about the causes 
of the invasion, contribute their last blanket 
and last loafj—it may be are harnessed to 
the artillery to drag forward the cannon to 
fire upon their kindred and countrymen. 
Their wivesand daughters are violated under 
their eye; and their fathers and mothers, and 
helpless infants are left to die of destitution 
and despair, as they are forced away as pris- 
oners of war. These are the exploits which 
have been consecrated with fasting and pray- 
er! 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WEST INDIES. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Belles Lettres. 
LETTER Vil. 
St Thomas, March 14, 1834. 
The exterior of tl:is island has, from the 
sea, a rude and uncultivated aspect; its high 
hills ate covered with stunted trees, and its 
shores present a steep and rocky margin 
whereon many a good vessel has been shat- 
tered to fragments. But present! Fe see, 
on a pointof land to the } rege rtifica- 
tion which guards the entrance to the harbor. 
On side of the latter are three 
= te which the town is built; and these 
hills being directly surmounted by mach high- 
er ones, and the whole bay environed in like 
manner, the effect produced is both pictu- 
and romantic. : 

St Thomas is a Danish colony, but its port 
is freeto all nations. Every article of foreign 

owth or manufacture is brought in here 
duty free. We landed without any interfer- 
ence frompolice men or custom house officers, 


Scarcely had -we landed when we received 
an invitation to dine with E. 8., esq., for ma- 
ny years past a merchant of St Thomas. 
The residence of this gentleman is on the 
side of one of the three hills of which I have 
spoken, and we arrived at it by means ofa 
vast flight of steps, which constitute a high- 
way to some of the upper parts of the town. 
We passed a delightful evening with this most 
amiable family, who appear to possess, under 
their own roof, all the elements of human 
happiness. + nt ‘ 

March 8.—Dined, by invitation, with the 
governor, M. Rosenhorn, an elderly gentle- 
man of affable manners. ‘There were about 
twenty guests, many of whom were Danes, 
but most of them spoke good English. A 
large party of both sexes was invited for the 
evening, and as soon as they began to arrive 
we took leave not wishing to dance or pley 
at cards, which were announced for the even- 
ing entertainment. , 

he situation of St Thomas renders it a 
cleanly town. streets are broad, and 
the houses well built; but the space that can 
be occupied by buildings is so confined, that 
rents are very high. In truth, almost all the 
necessaries of life bring an extravagant price, 
—probably three times as much as they cost 
in Philadelphia. A leg of mutton sells for 
thirty cents the pound; a good turkey two 
dollars and a half; and milk, butter, and other 
essentials, cost in proportion. Green turtle 
is cheap, but the sauce for it is dear; so that, 
by the time it is dressed, it ranks with the 
expensive luxuries of the table. ; 

Slavéry, in this island, presents tomy view 
a more repulsive aspect than in any other place 
we have visited; but this circumstance grows 
in part out of certain indulgences. Sunday 
being their only haliday, they are allowed to 
spend it according to their own fancy, of which 
I had ample evidence; for the basement room 
of our hotel, being a grog 4 pe surround- 
ed and filled on the sabbath by a most disor- 
derly rabble-drinking, swearing, and fighting. 
The police officers, known by @ red badge, 
passed and repassed, rarely interfering, be- 
cause, as just mentioned, it is the privilege of 
negroes to drink and brawl one day in seven. 
In the course of a Sunday afternoon I wit- 
nessed from my window three pugnacious 
contests, one of which will serve as 4 sampie- 


seated in _met< 
tenders, 

l csible means, unt 
all possi , unt c 
lool enougli to deafena ballad singer. After 
the many = lasted an hour tlie pa 
changed; for the soup woman, seizing a q 
bowl, threw it with violence at her op- 
ponent, who, pop Re luckily dodged it, and 
the missile was demo against an ; 
ing wall. ‘The seller of fruits immediately 
took an orange from ber basket, and sent it 
with amazing precision at her adversary’s 
head, for it struck audibly upon her cheek. 
Both now mitonne — aoe = sl 
together, and twist eir fingers ea 
other's hair, leaving the thumbs free for oper- 
ations on the eyes and forehead. Te- 
mained clenched in this manner, like sore Ser 
ries, for nearly half an hour—pulling ’ 
butting, and scratching — when, lo! a po- 
liceman happened to turn the corner, andgaye 
each a smart blow with a rattan upon th 
naked shoulders. It acted like a charm; the 
combatants instantly unhooked and fled with 
all speed in opposite directions, nor did they 
look back as far as the eye could follow them. 

This, though.a corpereal lesson to two of 
the crowd, had no moral effect upen the mass 
that remained behind; for the polieeman’s 
back was no pea ‘ort t barba- 
rian Or; were ‘as before. 

siete le “warm advocates in St 
Thomas, because t wn derives consider- 


able advantage from the traffic. , Being a free 
mere ar Here fied for 
and sail in 








port for all nations, yessels 


sea without inspection. or inquiry, 
open day 
nal trade without a sHioment’s 


with all the apparatus for this infer- 


and commenced a search for lodgings. To| Eng 


our surpfise we found but two houses of en 
tertainment in the place, and one of these is 
very indifferent; tbe other, lsept by a free mu- 


latto, is much better, and afforded us a com-| i ; 


fortable domicile. 
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and takes ina cargo on the coast of Africa. 
bet now the security ceases, for the British 
governinent offers ten pounds sterling pet 
head for every captured slave; and the acti- 
vity of the English officers, excited by so 
large a reward, is incessant, and probably 
more than two thirds of the slavers are taken 
before they can reacha port inCuba. I was 
assured, however, that the slave merchants 
considered their busines a good one if one 
vessel in three arrived in safety. 

Taries Constitute Prarrctions.—A 
friend called on Michael Augelo, who was 
finishing a statue; sometime afterwards he 


called again; the sculptor was still at his work. | 


The friend looking at the figure, exclaimed, 
you have been idle since I saw you last! By 
no means, replied the seulptor, I have retouch- 
ed this part, and polished that: I have soften- 
ed this feature, and brought out this muscle; 


[ Lave given more expreesion to this lip, and | 


note and half'a dollar, and even ea aed 
thought to oo Te” 
| fis friend ahr Sases he had. - friend 


more energy tothis limb. Well, well, said 
his friend, but all these are trifes. It may 
be so, replied Angelo, but recol!ect that trifles 
make perfection, and perfection is no trifle. 


Philosophers assert, that nature is unlim- 
ited in her operations; that she bas inexhaus- 


tible treasures in reserve; that knowledge will | 
always be progressive; and that ali future | 
generations will continue to make discover- 


les, of which we have not the least idea, 


A lady issued cards on which were the in- 
itials R. 8. V. P., which proved quite a puzzle. 
One centlemensaid it meant Roast Sausages 
and Veal Pie. A wag observed it was Rain 
or Shine Vont Postpone. It was to say, “Re- 


pondez, S’il Vous Plait;” in other words, | 


“The favor of an answer is requestcd.’ 
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General Lutelliqeuce. 


ComrumeEent to American Sump Burp- | 


Ers.——The London Courier, says the N. Y. 
Commercial, expresses great chagrin at the 
superiority ofthe American over the British 
yacket ships. 
hai, foundered at sea, that print remarks:— 
“We have no recollection ofa single Ameri- 


Alluding to the loss of the | 


can private packet ship, out of the number | 


which pass continually between New York 
and Liverpool, l:aving foundered at sec; and 
here we have a list of eight of his Majesty's 
packets having foundered within 12 years. 
A ship may be run ashore and wrecked from 


ning, by ‘the visitation Of providence; but, to 

sink bodily at sea’in deep water, when, like | 
a packet, she is continually returning to port, | 
and, therefore, ought always to be in a good 
state of repair, indicates a fault in the con- 
struction. Sucha matter isa reproach to 
our skil!, as well ag our humanity; and we 
say, rather than such vessels should be still 
employed, it would be better, if we can not 
build safe vessels ourselves, to buy a score 
or two of the New York packets. Sir James 
Graham and Captain Elliot might be, in our 
opinion, much more advantageously employ- 
ed in putting an end to this sesndal to our 
nayal reputation, than in devising plans to 
uphold a system of forcible service under the 
name of registration.” 








Emigrants.—During the past seventeen | 
years there have arrived at the port of Que- | 
bec, 69,175 passengers from Europe. The | 
greatest number in one year was 18,231, in | 
1831—the lenst number was 90, in 1224, | 
The number arrived the present season to | 
the 3d of June, was, from England, 2,234; | 
Ireland, 6,595; Scotland, 134g; lower ports, 
19—total, 10,846, Same period last year, 
3,175.—V. Y¥. Commercial. : 





Larer Ox.—Op the last day of May, says 
the same print, there was exposed for sale at 
Quebec, one cf the finest oxen ever seen in 
Canada. The nett weight of the carcass, 
when opened‘and stripped of the hide, was 
1544lbs.; the tallow weighing 198lbs. and 
the hide 163lbs.; gross weight when alive, 
2324lbs, This fine animal was seven years 
old, and was raised by K. Chandlier, esq., of 
Nicolet, near Quebec, 





Water Srour.—A violent storm of wind 
and rain, says the N. Y. Cour. & Enq,., visit- 
ed Charleston on the 30th ults, in the after- 
noon, and continued until the next morni . 
when an unusually large water spout made 
its appearance in the bay, near Fort Johnson, 
and passed up Cooper river. The appear- 
ance is said to have been very magnificent, 





| you to her sons, driven back by tyrany trom 


| my purpose.” 


| tive land. 
| 
| 
| 


hore | man proceeded; “we are not,” 
bad management; shé May be struck by light- | 


—— 





| and though it did not come in actual contact 
with any of the shipping, it cansed a ship in 
the stream near wlich it pessed to Mee! con- 
siderably. The storm during the wight was 
accompanied by the appearance of fireballs 
and other clectrical phenomence. 





A Maw or Frevixe.—“The following an- 
ecdote,” says the Philadelphia United States 
Gazette, “related to us by a man who spoke 
of what he saw, will remind our readers of a 
similar incident in some of Franklin’s mein- 
oirs.” 

On Sunday last, two western gentlemen 
went to hear the Rev. Mr Hughes preach in 
behalf of the expatriated Poles, After ob- 
taining a seat and listening to the vespers, 
one of the gentieimen recollected that there 
was to be a @llection made; he accordingly 
instituted an inquiry into the state of his fi- 
nances; he had plenty of money, but unfor- 
tunately it was badly assorted—a five dollar 


| had two fi’penny bits, and the gentleman 
| borrowed one for the contribution plate. 
| Shortly after the clergyman had commenced 
his discourse, the gentleman found that a fi’- 
penny bit was not the kind of contribution 
which was expected, and he wished for a 
quarter, ‘The sermon was continued, and 
the merits of the Poles as a nation, and the 
services that some of them had rendered our 
country, were brought up. The gentleman 
slipped the fi’penny bit into his pocket. An- 
other peviod excited new feelings; “the whole 
of the galiant race lad been stripped of all; 
their homes given to others; the best and the 
fairest of their nation cut off, and others deni- 
ed even the privileges of a grave in their na- 
‘The gentleman pulled out the half 
dollar; so much at least was due to such men; 
and he awaited eagerly the approsech of the 
contribution plate. The speaker proceeded to 
show that much was due from us who boasted 
much of our liberties, to those who had jeopar- 
ded all and Jost all in the cause we love, who 
reared at home the standard of fredom, and 
sent a Kosciusko and a Pulaski to defend it 
on our soil, The gentleman saw that it 
would ill become an American to stand on 
trifles in such a case; he returned the fifty 
cents to his pocket, and drew out his five dol- 
lar note, and carefully rolled it upto avoid 
the appearance of ostentation, The clergy- 
he, “to 
measure out our charities on this ‘eceasien, 
by ordinary sympathies, our pride is a Wash- 
ington and a Jetierson, the asserter, and de- 
fender of our independence; but providence 
hight have reversed the state of affairs, and 
Washington and Jefferson might have been 
defeated, their cause ruined, and they com- 
pelled to take refuge ina foreign land, per- 
haps in Poland; then what wouid Poland have 
done for them and their followers. | Just 
what you would have ha. her do to them, and 


a land where they vainly asserted ‘their inde- 
pendence.” ‘The gentleman grasped the five 
collar note; and turning to his companion, he 
whispered, while a tear glistened in his eye, 
“here is your fip again; putthat into the plate 
with thg other, and take my fifty cents to go 
with them: I'll make my five dollars answer 


We can well believe says the N. Y, Com- 
mercial, to which we are iudebted for the 
above paragraph, in the reality of the story, 
notwithstanding the strong resemblance of 
the case of Franklin already referred to, (who 
on that occasion, was listening, if we remem- 
ber right to a charitable appeai from the elo- 
quent Whitfield,) from the circumstance that 
we distinctly recollect a similar occurrence 
some yearsback in Hudson. One of the most 
gifted orators, whose eloquence has adorned 
the bar of this state, and thrilled the bosom 
oflistening thousands; whose wit has sfarkled 
with the diamond’s brilliancy in the Legisla- 
tive Hall, and in the social circle; and whose 
benevolence was as expansive as it wasboun- 
tiful; was listening to a Charity Sermon of 
the late Dr Chester, then of Hudson, but soon 
afterwards of Albany. The pulpits of our 
country have produced few more eloquent 
men than Dr C, His head was clear, his 
tongue persuasive, and his heart beat respon- 
sively at every touch of sympathy. heu 
his feeling was excited by the wail of distress 
they were communicated to his audience with 
penne A pat The contagious sympathy 
pervaded every bosom; and the eminent coun- 


remember, was by no meens the least affected 
of the audience. He was at that period of 
his life fond ofthe game of whist; and carried 
in his pocket, as counters, five half eagles. 
At first his intention was to cast a small bank 
note into the plate; but as with increasing 
pathos and power the preacher poured forth 
the gushings of his heart, he successively 
drew his favorite gold pieces singly from his 
pocket, until the plate came round, when 
unconsciously as it were, he cast them all 
to the contribution, But the elequent 
lips of both the Minister and Contributor, are 
now hushed in the silence of the grave! 





Ram Roap Accipest.—This morning, 
says the Philadelphia Gazette of the 13th inst. 
a fearful accident happened on the inclined 
plane of the Columbia Rail Road, on the west 
side of the Schuylkill river. Several bur- 
then cars, laden with iron, were passing up 
the plane, followed by a number of passenger 
cars, while other cars were at the bottom of 
the plane if waiting. The rope employed 
for raising the cars being insufficient to sus- 
tain the immense weight, broke, and preci- 
pitated the Whole train upon those remain- 
ing below. The velocity of their descen. oc- 
casioned an awful concussion; the passéngers 
were thrown out in every direction, and ma- 
ny were horribly mutilated and bruised, The 
extent of the accident was not known when 
our informant left ‘the spot, but three or four 
persons, dreadfully wounded, had been borne 
off to the hospital. 








Rat Roaps.—The road from London to 
Greenwich, is advancing rapidly to its com- 
pletion, and active measures are taking to 
carry it onto Dover. Sbould the French 
complete their rail road from Calais to Paris,- 
the capitals of France and England will be 
within a day’s ride of each other. The dis- 
tance from Liverpool to London, by the 
Grand Junction and Birmingham rail way, 
will be 210 miles, and the distance will be 
accomplished in ten hours. From London 
to Dover, over the Greenwich viaduct, will 
be seventytwo miles, and be performed in 
four hours. The steam vessels perform the 
twentyone miles from Dover to Calais in two 
hours; and as the 180 miles from Calais to 
Paris will be performed in eight hours by the 
intended rail way, the traveler will be con- 
veved from London to Liverpool, via Bir- 
mingham, in ten hours; from London to Pa- 
ris (483 miles) in twentyfour hours! 





Srrampoat Accmwrext.—The Louisville 
Advertiser mentions that the Steamboat Ce- 
res on her passage up the Ohio met witha 
serious disaster on the 31st ult. about 40 miles 
above that city. She was run into by the 
Emigrant, which struck her on the larboard 
side in the rear of the wheel house, carrying 
away her guards and the whole of that side 
of her main cabin. Mr Stone, a cabin pass- 
enger, was dragged overboard and consider- 
ably injured, but was saved. 





Navat Court*Martrat.—Lieut. Samuel 
W. Downing, late commande: of the U. 8. 
schr Enterprize, was tried lately by a Court 
Martial assembled on board the U. 8. frigate 
Java ai Norfolk, of which Commodore War- 
rington was president, on charges preferred 
against him by Mr Zantzinger, purser of the 
Enterprise, and honorably acquitted of all the 
charges. Purser Zantzinger was also tried 
by the same court on charges preferred by 
Lieutenant Downing, and sentenced to sus- 
pension, without pay or emoluments, for one 
year. Both judgments have been approved 
by the President of the United States. 





CimsaPpRaKE AND Dptaware CaNaL.— 
This great work is now in good order, and 
during the week ending Friday the 6th inst. 
61 vessels passed through it from the Chesa- 
peake, and 32 from the Delaware. 





A Smatut Par.—Mr and Mrs Booth, who 
style themselves American Dwarfs, are ex- 
hiditing in Quebec. The husband is 3 feet 
4 inches high, and the wife 2 feet 6 inches— 
making together 5 feet 10 inches—about the 
ordinary height of a man. 





Congress have determined that neither Mr 
Letcher nor Mr Moore are entitled to a seat, 
consequently there will be a new election. 





A new election has been ordered in Vir- 
ginia, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 





sellor alluded to, onan occasion that we wel. 


| 
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Fire.—The dwelling house of Bradford 
King, esq. on the Ridge Road, six miles west 
of Rochester, was entirely consumed by fire 
on Monday week, together with its contents, 
Mr King and family were absent at the time, 
and had left the house in charge with the do- 
mestics. It being somewhat cold, a large 
fire had been made in the stove, ‘which soon 
communicated to the roof, and strange as it 
may seem, the fire liad so far advanced that 
the roof actually fell in before those in the 
house were aware of their perilous situation, 
Four loads of furniture had been put into the 
house a few days previous by a person who 
had rented the farm. . But few articles. were 
saved. Loss supposed to be about #2,000, 





Dr Spurzuem.—The, pérsonal effects of 
the Doctor were disposed .oky ston last 
week, They consisted ofA rel 
books, and miscellaneous artivleps*-ait _— 

t high prices, as many wereyanxious to 
p fad nt , by wil remeune ng 

t Pl-Josopher and Philanthropist. 
Euploces Opera Glass sold for $6,25,—a 
common Gold Pencil Case for 88—and a |ir- 
tle box containing a smal! quantity of thread 
and tape, an empty phial, &c being put up 
at about its intrinsic value, siz cenis—was fi- 
nally knocked off for $1,50! i 


Srontangous Comuustion.—In delivering 
a quantity of rags from the cellar of the store 
24 Broad street, New York, it was discovered 
that tle mass was on fire. The rags were 
chiefly cotton, ar? oil had been spilt upon 
them. But for Cyig, tiv sly discovery, the 
store, which is large and full of goods, would 
probably have been consumed, 








Ivp1a Runver Taare C .—Mr Sim- 
uel D. Breed, 18, North Seventh street, has 
commenced the manufacture of covers for ta- 
bles and stands from India rubber and _pro- 
duces a very neat and lasting article. They 
have all the merits of oil cloth coverings with 
many important advantages, besides their 
durability, ‘The material is elastic, but ofa 
firm and impenetrable texture, is not suscept- 
ible of stains, and may be cleansed with fa- 
cility. They are beautifully ornamented.— 
U. 8. Gaz. piles 


Irems or News.—It will be reeollected, says 
the N. ¥. Commercial, that sqme months ago, 
the store of a man named Meyer Christajler, a 
Pole, residing at 322 1-2 Broadway Le 
whereby two you menh.were wra . 
flames, while ian eheies they leaped from the 
window, and were taken to the Hospital, where 
one of them — A complaint having been 
madé against Christaller and another person na- 
med Lindow, for causing the fire to be purpose- 
ly set, to recover the amount insured on the 
property, both have been arrested and committed 
to prison. The young man, who escaped with 
his life, but who carries the dreadful effects of 
the burning on his f2ce, is Chritaller’s own son! 


Mr Willard, keeper of a tavern in Montreal, 
was robbed a short time since of six thousand 
dollars in gold and silver, taken from the iron 
chest in his own house, St Francis Xaviers 
street. He has since, however, recovered abont 
two thousand dollars of the money. Two young 
men have been committed to prison upon the 
suspicion of having committed the act. 


Sylvester W. Sheldon, Postmaster, at London- 
derry, Vt., was arrested on the Ist inst., char ed 
with having broken open and rifled several let- 
ters, coutaining considerable money, which pass- 
ed through his office. In a short time after his 
arrest, he broke from his keepers, and fled to the 
woods. A reward of $100 has been offered for 
his apprehension. 


On Friday, while sitting at a dinner table, at 
his residence in the City Hotel, Charles Bald- 
win,esq. an eminent member of the bar, and most 
estimable citizen, was instantly arrested in his 
earthly career by the hand of death, at the age 
of sixty two years. When reaching his hand to 
receive a plate he fell back lifeless in the twink- 
ling ofan eye. On the following rftorning the 
members of the bar met at the City Hall to make 
arrangements for rendering proper testimonials 
of respect to his memory. 


The Hamburgh Correspondent gives a letter 
from Copenhagen dated the 26th ult. announcing 
that the King of Denmark had issued an ordin- 
ance declaring that there shall be the most per- 
fect equality between all the free subjects in the 
Danish Colonies, so that all distinction between 
the whites and the people of color are forever 
abolished. By the same ordinance all the men of 
color are henceforth to become free on produ- 
cing re that they have maintained an irre- 
proac conduct for three successive years, 
and are to enjoy the same civil and political 
rights as the white population. This last pro- 
vision is applicable to men of color not natives 








resignation of speaker Stevenson. 


of the eolonies. 
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BUFFALO, JUNE 1s, 1834. 





Fovrra or Juty.—This morning, just as we 
were preparing for press, we received a copy of 
the proceedings of a meeting of the citizens of 
the town of Hamburgh, held at Abbott’s Cor- 
ners on the 16th instant, ‘‘to take into consider- 
ation the expediency of celebrating the ensuing 
anniversary of our national independence.” At 
this meeting, of which Jos. Dorr was app~inted 
chairman and T. P. Powers secretary, suitable 
resolutions were passed and a committee clio- 
sen to carry them intoeffeect. Among the reso- 
lutions was one “‘cordially inviting the attend- 
ance and co-operation of the citizens of the 
. neighboring towns.”’ Should we Jearn the name 

the alias Proc<ted by the committee’ 
pronounce the Oration, we will publish it in our 
next number, together with any other particulars 
of which we may be advised. 





Mecnasics’ Meerinc.—We perceive by a no- 
tice in the Patriot, that an adjourned meeting of 
the Mechanies of Buffalo, will be held at the 
Farmers’ Hotel, on Friday next, at eight o’ clock 
in the evening, to resume the consideration of 
the State Prison monopoly. A general and 
punctual attendance is requested. 





Litrrary Notices.—We have received seve- 
ra] of the monthly magazines for June, but have 
neither time ce to give any of them a 
lengthened noti@®. The Knickerbocker has fur- 
nished our colurhns with ‘‘A Peep at Washing- 
ton,’’ of which article we can cordially affirm, 
in the language of a contemporary, that ‘‘its 
graphic descriptions, and its eloquent love of 
country, are attributes which need no designa- 
tion or praise.” 

We are indebted to the politeness of Mr J. C. 
Meeks, of the Kremlin Buildings, in this city, 
for a copy of a very valuable Catechism of Scrip- 
ture History and Biblical Literature, illustrated 
with copperplate and wood engravings. We 
sha‘! hereafter. recur again to this excellent 
Workgwhich appears eminently adapted)to ia- 
sod and edify the bittical student. IG 
lished in Philadelphia, by Alexander Towai, and 
is for sale by Mr J, C. Meeks, at the American 
Sunday School Union Depository, No. 6 Krem- 
lin Buildings, Main street, Buffalo. 

The celebrated Dr Drake, ‘of the city of Cin- 
cinnati, is engaged in preparing a text, or class 
book of Anatomy and Physiology. We: learn 
that this elementary treatise is intended to meet 
the wants of the general scholar, oi clergymen, 
Janists, painters, and teachers. From the plan 
and specimen of the work, given in the Cincin- 
nati Chronicle, and the eminent competency of 
the author for this undertaking, a volume of 
creat interest and utility is anticipated. 

We learn that the June number of the Ameri- 
can Annals of Education has appeared, and con- 
(sins among the usual variety of valuable infor- 
mation, further remarks on Fellenberg Schools, 
and the Journal of the American Lyceum at its 


late fourth annual meeting in the city of New 
York. . 





_Scuwany.—At a meeting of the Directors of 
the Bank of Buffalo, last week, Hiram Pratt, 
“s, Was elected President, in the place of G. 
H. Goodrich, esq. resigned, and Jno. R. Lee, 
esq- Cashier, in the place of Mr Pratt. 

The dedication of the new Methodist Church 
ip, this. city took place on Thursday last, when 
impressive and appropriate discourses were de- 
livered and other suitable exercises performed, 

We learn from the Emancipator, that at a pub- 
lie meeting, held in NewYork, during the exam- 
ination of a Mr Brown, recently from Liberia, 
the Rev. John Dunbar, pastor of the Baptist 
church near Vandam street, in that eity, rose 
and ‘“‘declared to the audience that he had hi- 
therto supported colonization, but could do so 
no longer.”” From tue same paper we learn the 
anti-slavery cause is rapidly advancing. 

A “Supplement to the Evangelist” contains 
the official report of Mr Brown’s Examination, 
reierred to in the preceding paragraph, whieh 
took piice at the Chatham street Chapel, New 
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York, on the 9th afl 10th ulumo. It is a paper 
which should be extensively circulated and care- | 
fully perused. The object of the examination 
‘was to elicit truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth.”” And, as it has been well 
observed, ‘“Truth is great, and it will prevail.” 

A lady at St Antoine, U. C., got up in her 
sleep a short time since, made her way out of 
the house, and walked into a pond and was 
drowned. 

There are 41 letters in the Russian language, 
and not less than 214 in the Chinese. The 
Italian has only 20, and the Latin and Hebrew 
22each. The Sanscrithas 50, the Turkish 33, 
and the Persian 32. 

The anniversary of the death of Beethoven 
was celebrated at Marseilles, by a grand musical 
festival. 

Some of the brokers in New York continue to 

tickets in defiance of the law. 
J. Manning is elected to Congress 
from the district in South Carolina lately repre- 
sented by Gen. James Blair, deceased. 





Marnzirev.—In Dayton, Ohio, on the 19th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr Allen, Mr Richard Sears, of tizis city, to Miss 
~ daughter of David Sione, esq. of the former 

ace. 

4 1» New York, on the 12:h inst. by the Rev. Mr Wood- 
bridge, Mr Alonzo Raynor, merchant, of this city, to 
a Sarah, daughter of Samuel Rathbone, of the former 
place. 





AUorrtiseme nts. 





OTICE,.—The firm of HAYS & BRISTOL is 
this day dissolved by mutual consent. All debts ,'ne 
to the firm, and all dew-nds against it, will be settleu by 
Cc, C, BRISTOL, who will continue the business ut the 
old stand, 207, Main-street. 
GEO. BE. HAYES, 
CYRENIUS C. LRISTOL. 
24—3t 





Boffalo, June 19, 199A. 


O Sunday School Teachers and Parents.—As ma- 
ny persons have occasion to seleet Sunday School 
Libraries, or make purchases of books for childrea in 
their own or other families, we would call their atten- 
tion to the excellent, cheap, and very popular works of 
toe American — School Union. They can furaish 
a library for a school which will contain 235 volumes, 
amounting to 28,305 pages, bound in fancy colored lea- 
ther backs and corners, with marble covers. These 
volumes contain 1500 steel, copperplate, and wood 
engravings and maps, illustrating the various subjects 
of which the books treat. ‘The price of the complete 
set is S41. 

Besides this library, the Unien have published 103 
smaller books in paper covers, containing 2056 pages, 
with a large number of wood cuts, A cowplete set of 
these costs 61,46. If bound, they would make ubout 
ten ortwelve volumes of uniform size., 

In the above are not included several yol , which, 
ow accountof size, &c. are wot placed in the regular 
series; such ew Dictionary, Geography, 
Psalmody, Hymn Booke, Biographical Dictionary, 
Union Questions, &e. 

Nearly the whole of the books have been printed 
from stereotype plates, on good papers; many of them 
were written expressly for the Union, and all have 
been examined and pagrors’ by the committee ot 
publication, composed of an equal nuniber of the Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal churches. 

For the sum of $42,46, the above 338 works can be 
procured by any Sunday School, and Sunday Schoo! 
Society, which will send a copy of its constitution, a 
list of officers, and an annual report to the American 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an avxiliary. 
They can be procured on the same terms by an indivi- 
dual who is a member of the Society, purchasing for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution. The terme 
for membership are for life $30, or 3 annually, in 
vhich case they also receive gratuitously a copy ofthe 
Sunday School Journal. 

In view of these facts, we may inquire how many 
thousands of parents might place in their dweitings 
such a library; embracing matter adapted to all ages, 
from the youngest child thet can read, tothe parents 
and domestics of the household! How many thousand 
litle companies of youth might join and purchase a 
complete library for their amesement and instraction! 
How many thousand sets should be required by Sun- 
day schools, by common schools, by public schools, 
by apprentices’ libraries, by men of property, for gra- 
tultous ¢'stribution, by ministers and pious visitors of 
the poor und the rich, for the comfort and benefit of the 
farfilies and individuals they go amongst! 

Orders, with particular directions as to the mode of 
conveying the books, will meet with prompt attention, 
if addressed to Faederice W. Portes, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, American Sunday School Union, No, 
146 Chestnut street, Philadc!phia. ar 


HE PEARL and Literary Gazeue, devoted to ori- 

ginal and selected tales, legends, essays, travel- 
ing, literary and historical sketehes, biography, poetry, 
&c., is published simultaneously in the cities of Boston 
and Hartford. 

-—Two do'lars per annum, one dollar for six 
months, payable in advance. Postmasters, azents 
and clabs will receive six copies for a year by sending 
ten dollars, or six copies for six months for five dollars. 

All letters of business, remittances and communica. 
tions must be directed tothe Peari, Hartford, Conn., or 
tothe editor. Postage in all cases must bed. aip 


fee LITERARY JOURNAL is published every 
Satarnay, at No. 9, Market Square, Provideace, 
R.1. ‘Terms, two dollars and fifty cents per annum, 
if paid in advance, or three dollars at the end of the 
year. Every person obtaining six subscribers, and 
ing responsible for the same, will receive a seventh 
copy gratis. Ali letters and Communications on busi- 
ness, are to be directed, post paid, to 
J. KNOWLES & CO., 
Publishers and Proprietors. 


HE LADY'S BOOK.—Each number of this pe- 
riodical contains sixty pages of extra royal octavo 
letter press, printed with clear, new, and beautiful 
type, on paper of the finest texture and whitest color. 
Ttis embellished with splendid e2gravings on copper 
and steel, executed by urtista of the highest skill and 
attention, and embracing every variety of subject. * 
The terms of the Lady’s Book are three dollars per 
annum, paysble in alvance. Published by L. A. il 
dey & Co. Athenian Buildings, Frangtin Place, Phila- 
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W Atenes AND CEWELRY, Silver and Pla- 

ted Ware.—The subscriber has tis day recei.- 

ed a very Tich and extensive ussortinent of the ubove 

gouds, Whieh be offers at wholesale or retail, on sve most 

favocable Germs. Particular atication pet o repaiwing 
tN ; 


LUNG. 
May 7, 4634. 9 


rpue subscriber respectfully informs the citizens of 
Buffalo, that he has established hinsel/ iu 
liouse Carpenter, in Main st. eleven doors below Ue 
Mansion Hovse, where all orders in that line will be at- 
tended to With punctuality and despatch, 
" kL. HOLLINSHEAD., 
* May M, 1554. iv 


DOCTOR T. P. WHIPPLE, 
At Foster's Hotel, 

BLACK ROCK, N. Y. 
IDDINGTON & HUMPHRY, Merchant Tailors, 
No. 8 Ellicott square, gratefully acknowledge the 
liberal support they have received from their friends and 
the public, and respectfully solicit a continuame of Weir 
favors. Orders executed at the shoriest notive and on 

the most reasonable terms. . 

Buffalo, March 32 16 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, BOOKS.—These publications 
consist of Cue Biography, Sacred Geograpiy, 
Lives of Martyrs, Juvenile Biography, Sacred History, 
Missionary y, Lives of Pious Men, Helps for 
Jards, &c., for infant Schools, and 
children, ornamented with nu- 
‘ engravings. Published bid the 
. Union, and forsale by J.C. MEEKS, 
No. 6, Kremlin Buildings, Buffalo. 
UTLER'S CABINET & CHAIR WAREHOUSE, 
No. &, Ellicott Square, Main st.—The above rooms 
are now filled with an assortment of furniture wot sur- 
passed im any place as to durability and fashion. The 
following can be furnished at all times:—French, Otto- 
man and Grecian Sofas; Couches; Chaise, Lounges, 
picr, loo, centre, curd, dressing, dining, tea, work 
drawing, writing and sideboard Tables; dressing and 
drawingroom Commodes; dressing Bureaus and Glasses; 
library, book and paper Cases; Music Stands and Stools; 
Foot Stools; basin and washhand Stands; French, high- 
vost, tent, field, dome, fancy and lowpost Bedsteuds; ma- 
| oe Be and black walnut French-Chairs; Boston Rock- 
ing Chairs, splendid article; fancy and Windsor Chairs of 
every description; Settees, and Settee Cradles; Writing 
Stools; cane Chair Seats, of every description; muhoga- 
ny Piank, Boards and Veneers; black walnut Veneers; 
cherry and wainut Boards; Copal Varnish; Hatters’ 
Blocks, for finishing and coloring. Turning done to or- 
der on short notice. Bed posts and table legs on hand at 
all times. - A liberal discount made to those who purchase 
chairs to sell again. A. CUTLER. 
Buffalo, March 12. lof 


UFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No, 214 Main 
st.—Oliver G. Steele is now receiving ond offers 

for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assortment of school books that has ever been 
offered in this section of the country, which he will sell 
for cash, lower than they can be obtained at any other 
bookstore in the city. His stock of Classical Books 
are of the best and most approved editions that are to 
be obtained in the United States, being such as are vsed 
atthe hiebest colleges and academies in New England 
and New York. Mis stock of Miscellaneous Books is 
very large, comprising the best editions of the standard 
works on history, biography, theology, medicine, and 
law, with a general assortment of the best novels and 
romances. is stock of family Bibles is extensive be- 
yond any thing ever before offered in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Tesiamenis in abundance, of all 
sizes and 


ness, 
wan 
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being the leading braneh of his busi- 
Always, be » ied with every thing 

is and aéwiomies, which Will be sot 
a or retail, on such terms as will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser to buy of him. 
Every person, therefore, who wishes to turn cash into 
hooks to the best advantage must be sure to call at 
Stecle’s Bookstore, where they can be furnished on het- 
ter terms then they can be obtaiped at any othcr store 
in the city. jon® 
A W.WILGUB, No. 2063 Main street, hos jost reeciv- 

J 

I 





-1 Clork’s Commentary, in 2 vols. Parochial 
sectures on the Law and the Gospel, by 8. H. Tying, 
D. Scenes of our Parish, by a country Parson’s 
dangiter; the Influence of the Bible, in improving the 
voderstanding and moral ¢c’..racter, by J. Matthews, 
D>. D. The Chureh of God, in a series of dissertations, 
by the Rev. R. W. Fivans; the Mother at home, or the 
principle of maternal duty, familiarly illestrated by J. 
S. C.* Abbott; Manly Piety, in its principles, by R. 
Philips, of Muberly Chepel; Religious Souvenir, by 
Ss. T. Bidell, D.D. The Churchman’s Almanac; 
Common Prayer, fine aud common; iiethodist Har - 
monist, new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. A 
large assortment of pockct Bibles, Testaments, and 
frayer Booke. 
Buflilo, Jan. 20, 1894. 4 


j UST RECEIVED at tie Buffalo Book Store, 203 
+ in street; Album, an elegant article; Parch- 
A Drawing Paper of all sizes and qualities; 
Porter's Analysis; Adams’ Grawmar; Bridgewater 
Treafises; Mechanism of the Hand, by Sir Charles 
jell Physical condition of Men, by John Kidd; As- 
tronomy and genera! Piysics, or Rey. W. Whe- 


well. W. WILGUSs. 
Ruffalo, Jan. 20, 1934. 4 


UFFALO BOOK STORE, No. 203 Mnuin street, 
Jaouary 2, 1-31. A.W. Wilgus has just receiv- 
eda fresh supply of Books and Stationury, among 
which ere the Edacation Annual, by J. Breckenbridce 
A. M. Italy, a poem by Samvel Rogers. The Har- 
per’s Head, a legend of Kentucky, by 8. Hall, Wail- 
dernae: by LeitchRitehie. ‘The Down Easter, &e. &c. 
"12 vols. by J. Neal. Richelieu, a tale of France, in 
2 vola. The Book of Commerce, by sea and land, de- 
siened for schools, ‘The Aristocrat, an American 
tale, in@ role. Tom Cringle’s Log, 21 Serice, in 2 
vols. Lights and Shadows of German Life, in 2 vols. 
Duatehe {Befri, in La Veudee, comprising a narra- 
tive of her adventures, &c. by Gen. Dermoneonrt.— 
Kinwick’s Treatise ou Steam Engine. Allen’s Me- 
chanic. ‘ 4 
TP \ISSOLUTION.—The partnership heretofore exist- 
D ing between the subscribers, in the Painting busi- 
ness, under the firm of Wilgus & Barton, is this day dis- 
solved by mutual consent. v 
The unsettled affairs of the late firm will be closed by 
D. Burton, and the business of Painting, Glaring, &c., 
in all its various branches, re poutinser by N. Wit- 
y 3 d, No. 213 Main street. 
sae a Th NATHANIEL WILGUS, - 
DARIUS BURTON. 
Buffalo, April 1, 1934. iu 
TQ00K AND FANCY JOB PRINTING neatly and 
expeditioasiy executed, by William -Verrinder, at 
the office of the Literary Inquirer. 177 Main st. Buffalo. 
The support of his friends and the public is respect- 
fully solicited, a 
“A FEW complete sets of the First Volume of tho 
A Laterary Inquirer, may be obtained, price $15. 
each, at the offtee of publication. 














THE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Sum- 
ner L. Fairfield, editor.—This magazine is devo- 
| ted particularly to American literature, but will also 
contain brief reviews of foreign works and extracts of 
merit. ‘Tales, sketches ofseenery and manners, bio 
graphical and critical notices, poetry, an ana, or table 
talk, the fine art», and record of occurrences, with re- 
views ofall new works, constitute a portion of the en- 
teriaismeut which is presented in this periodical. All 
litiented questions, cither of polities, religion, or the 
learned proiessions, are carefully avoided; and all 
merely personal rivalry or aaimosity excluded irom 
the pages of this macazine, 

The maguzine is published in Philadelphia during the 
first week of every month, Each number contains 
sixty four royal octavo pages, well printed on superior 
paper, and stitched in covers, 

The price is five dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
‘vance. jan 6 
\y ALPIE’S Select Clrenlating LABRARY, issued 

every week; each number containing as much 
as a common sized volume of 250 pages; price $5 a 
year, or five copics for $20, sent to one address. 

Economy.—OF the books published by_us in the two 
first voluines of the “Select Cireulating Library,’’ the 
following have also been issued by booksellers in 22 
volumes, in the cheapest form, viz:—Lives of Banditti 
and Robbers; Life of Dr Burney; The Subaltern’s 
Furlough; The Gentle Recruitan-) Saratoga; Picken’s 
traditionary Stories; Waltham; Rebellion in Scotland, 
The Italian Exile in Engt Wacoveta; Journal ofa 
Nobleman; ‘The Duchess of St Leu; Elliot's Letters; 
Baron D*Haussez’s Great Britain, Madden's Infirmi- 
ties; Rambles of a Naturalist, and Capt. Hali’s Frae- 
ments, The booksellers’ charge for these, liwelve dol- 
lars and seventyfive ce:ts! 

We have supplied these, word for word, to our rub- 
seribers for four and five dollars, in addition to the fol- 
lowing entire works, various miscellaneous reading, 
and the Journal of Beltes Lettres gratie, yiz: Lahyetie 
and Louis Philippe; Batty’s tour in, Holland; Léeters 
from the arl of Chatham; Mrs Lathibgwos’e Journal; 
Life of Dr Leyden; Shipwreck of the Medusa; The 
Earthquake of Caraceas; Masanicilo, &e. &e. &c., 
aliogether werth at booksellers’ redaced prices at least 
tweutyfive dollars!!» This surely is economy. 


"HE WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, con 
ducted by James Hall and devoted to literature and 
science, is published during the first week of every 
month. Terms, three doliars and fifty cents, payable 
in six mouths, or three dollars, in advance. <A pay- 
ment made between the Ist of January and the Ist July, 
in any year, will be coneJered in edvance for that 
yeer; and in all cases where payment shali be delayed 
until after the 1st of July, the additional fifty cents will 
be charged. No subscription will be received for less 
than a yeur, or discontinue! until the clove ofa year; 
but subscribers may commence their year with apy 
month they please. -01 
as having the right to diseontinue his subseription, un- 
less he shall have paid upwall arears, and given notice 
before the expiration of the year. Published by } 
COREY & FAIRBANK, Cincinnati Obio. 


rou PARTHENON is published at Cuion College 
in monthly numbers, cach containing at least 64 
pages of original matter, dering the time college is in 
session. The price of subscription is $2 50 per annum, 
when paid in advanee, and @3 00 on delivery of the 
June number. No subscription taken for less than one 
year. Any person obtainiag five subscribers and be- 
couiing respensibte for the same, shall receive a vol- 
ume gratis, and agents shall receive the customary 
commission. All comraunications must be addressed, 
postage puid, to the Editor of the Parthenon, Sehenec- 
tady, N. ¥. ‘The Parthenon will be forwarded to our 
agents in New York by the steam boats, where they 
can be obtained by subscribers free of postage; and 
oar New Orleans sghe . UF the earliest packets. 

















No subseriber will be considered. 








fpite CINCINNA 
Saturday morning, ow fwe super royal sheet, 
the quarto form, conyenient fer being bound. The pa- 
per for a year will make a bandsome volume of 419 
larce pages, including the titepage and index, which 
will be furnished with the last number of the volume. 
Advertisement are excluded. The subscription priec 
is two dollars and fifly cents per year, payable in ad-. 
vance; three dollars payable, any time within six 
months afler the time of su bscribing. When the above 
terms are not complied with, and the publishers have 
to employ a collector, three doliars and fifty cents will 
Le invariably demanded, : ‘ 
SHREVE & GALLAGUER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
RANVILLE INSTITUTION.—Preperatory De 
partment. In this attention is given to the elemen- 
tury and common branches of English, and to Greek and 
Latiu by those who wish io be fitted for college. This 
department comprises one designed specially for boys of 
tender age. Such are entrusted to the cure and supervi- 
sion of a teacher and guardian, who is devoted exelusive- 
ly to their interests, spending his time with them, day and 
hight, with paternal solicitude and affection. ; z 

English Department. in this can be obtained either 
the whole or any portion of the mathematien! and Fiag- 
tish part of a collegiate edueation. It, also affords freit- 
ivs for acquiring the qualifications sdituble for the busi- 
less gfe aching. P —T 

Cohegiate Department. The course of instruction is 
intended to be worthy of its name, ‘Tbe requisites for 
meubershiy in the freshmen class ave similar to those 
adopted by the best colleges. Much greater regard, how- 
ever, is had to the quality, than to the quantity, of the 
preparation. The freshmen class has completed half ius 
year. Itis accessible, at all times, by persons duly quali 
tied to take its advanced standing. ‘The higher classer 
will be successively organized on the annual promotion 
of this from an inferior to asuperior grade. Commence- 
ment is on the second Wednesday in August. 

Manuateiagbor Department. This is considered us in- 
c'uding all the resident students, who are required to be 
daily occupied more or less in some kind of work, A 
cooperage has been fitted up, whieh offords ample em- 
pioyment to the freshinen class and to several other indi- 
vidnals; and measures are tonceried for more extensive 
accommodations in this business. Carpenters, joiners 
and farmers will find employment in their respective 
callings. 

Expenses for aterm of twentyone weeks. Trition, $8,800; 
bourd, washing, room, furniture and fuel, 27,00; accorm- 
modations for studying in private rooms, to One not a 
boarder, @2,00; incidentals 10 one not u boarder, studying 
in the preparatory room, 0,75, whole expense for tui- 
tion, board, washing, room, furniture and fuel, 825,00 a 
term, Or 870,00 a year, exciusive of vacations. Those 
whe board at the institetion in time of vacation, will be 
charged at the same rate @ in term time, with the excep- 
tion of tuition. No deduction for absence will be made 
on the tuition of students im the collegiate departmen!. 
Any student entering or yering the school during the 
progress of a half term, willbe charged the whole amount 
of tuition for such half term. No wetion for absence 
will be made on the hoard of any student, provided he be 
not alseut more than a week at any one time, nor even, 
then without a saljefaetory renson forsuch absence. The 
payment of all “ilfs is required in advance: 

The next term will commence on Thursday, the 20u. 
of March. SOHN PRAT, President. 

Granville, Licking County, Wit 

Chio, February, 1A, 
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From the Oneida Democrat. 
ST4ANZAS.—FOR A LADY'S ALBUM 


Pure as these leaves 
Thy heart may be, 
When fancy weaves 
Its wreath for thee; 
When the harp is hung, 
With lauret bound— 
Where poesy hath flung 
Her smiies around 


In passion’s hour 

"Twill be a charm, 
With magic pow'r 

‘To shield from harm 
Thy fragile form, 

When friends have flown, 
‘To breast the storm 

Of earth alone. 


The silver tone 
Of genius biand, 
Whose seeds are sown 
From friendship's hund— 
With tuneful tongue 
Will wake those lays, 
That once were flung 
O’er other days. 


Then who shall know 
The thoughts that roli— 
That ebb and flow 
Within thy sovl— 
When sighs and tears 
With care end pain, 
Of other years 
With thee remain. 


“When hopes that burn,” 
“And thoughts that breathe,” 
Around the Urn ~ 
Of memory, leave 
Their kindred lays, 
To friendship dear, 
That speaks thy praise 
So humbly here. R, B, 





Trauscript of Mews. 
Exrraorpin ary Occurrence.—The fertile ge 
nius of the author of Tom Cringle’s Log could 





hardly suggest a more singular combination of 


circumstances than are contained in the narra- 
tion ofa West India paper, now before us, of the 
i4th of May. The editor asserts that the papers 
alluded to in the narrative are in his possession, 
and that he has the authority of the officer him- 
self, (Lieut. Bagot, ) for their genuineness; they 
have been taken from the bowels of the “‘monarch 
of the deep.’ 

“His Majesty's schooner Pickle, Lieutenant 
Bagot, during her last cruise off the Isle of Pines, 
for the purpose of capturing vessels engaged in 


the Slave Trade, and- whilst lying in the sight of 


Cape Francis, observed a large schooner under 
sail inside the Julian Keys. ‘I'he Pickle iminedi- 
ately weighed anchor, madeall sail in chase, and 


from advantage in sailing, very soon convinced 
the stranger that any attempt to escape would be 
accordingly 


absolutely fruitless. The s 
anchored, thereby giving the Pickle an oppor- 
tunity of better distinguishing her. She was per- 
ceived to carry the Royal Flag of Spain, without 
a pendant. This, together with her, broadside 
view and the number of men who crowded her 
decks, exactly corresponded with the description 
of the vessel, the commander of the Pickle had 


previously received of her, and gave hopes of 


satisfying the stranger with a broadside (the 
usual courtesy shown by large slavers to small 
vessels of war.) The Pickle immediately ran un- 
der her stern fully prepared to return the usual 
salutation, and anchored cn her quarter within 
half pistol shot. A boat was then sent to examine 
the suspicious stranger, when she proved to be 
the Spanish schooner ‘Carlotta,’ carrying two 
1s pounders, with a complement of 30 men, 
from Santa Martha to the Havana. 

The vessel having an unusual number of water 
easks on board, and being also fitted with a slave 
deck created much suspicion on the part of the 


Commander of the Pickle, who was not alto- | 
gether satisfied with the account the Master of | 


of the slaver gave of liimself, and sent back to 
bring him on board immediately, together with 
his paper, logbook, charts, &c. &e. From these 
documents nothing could be elicited to warrant 
tue detention of'a vessel under Spanish colors, 
and which was to all appearance a vessel of war. 


a] *_* 
There were however strong suspicions on the | 


mind of the Commander of the Pickle, that she 


oes ea, subsequent circumstances fully jus- 
tihed. 

About two o’cloek in the middle of the watch 
on the same night, a fishing line which had been 
unintentionally left trolling overboard, was ob- 
served, by the quarter master of the watch to be 
swerving about in all directions, and he with 
assistance hauled it in, when it was found that 








success singularly disappointed and the truth as | 


singularly discovered! 
By the falling of a poplar tree at Poston in 


| front of the Mansion House, corner of Tremont 


and Beacon streets, Mr Titus Wells, President 
of the Eagle Bank of that city, was sericusly in- 
jured. 

In quarrying stones at Guernsey, Ohio, the 


— form ofa young Indian was discovered. 
t 


was found imbedded in a solid mass of rock. 


The commissioners on the French treaty have 
reported that there is due to Americans $51 ,830,- 
000, with interest for spoilations on the‘r com- 
merce; so that the amount stipulated to be paid 
by Mi: Rives’ treaty, is but a stall portion of the 
debt even when paid. Anactive correspondence 
we learn is carrying on between the French min- 
ister and the Secretary of State. 

A woman of ¢ow character was lately detected 
in attempting to set fire to a fine block of build- 
ings at New Orleans. 

A ventriloquist named Seaman, is performing 


at Hudson, who is represented to be deprived of 
the use of every limb, and a dwarf i e 
Readers of Ni often find amuse- 


ment in what is termed cross readings. The fol- 
lowing may be called sign reading—in the front 
of two adjoining houses in Boston, we literally 
read this brief history of a duel. . James Shot— 
ané—Jonathan Fell 


A newspaper has been established at Natchi- 
toches, in Louisiana, by Jacob Luria, called the 
Red River Chronicle. 

At Painsville, Ohio, the daughter of a Mr 
Peter Thompson, aged 14 years, already at- 
tained the enormous weight of 210 pounds. 

The body of a man six feet in height without 
coat or hat, a cloth vest, satinet pantaloons, 
white cotton socks and brogans, with a stone of 
fifty pounds weight tied to his legs was found 
near the bank of the river five miles below St 
Stephens, Alabama. 

The caterpillars have made their appearance 
in the cotton fields in the neighborhood of Sa- 
vannah, and other paits of Georgia, threatening 
destruction. 

A young man of the name of Grayton, be- 
longing to Brooklyn, was drowned on Monda 
evening, in attempting to leap on board the Ful- 
ton Ferry Boat after it had pushed off the wharf. 

Accounts were brought to St Helena by the 
French ship Lydia, of a dreadful hurricane in the 
Isle of France in the middle of January; the crop 
was injured, and many vessels wrecked. 

A premium of $1,000 is offered by the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, for the best treatise on a 
Congress of Nations for the Prevention of War. 

A man in Worcester has been compelled to 

ive bail in the sum of One hundred dollars, for 
his appearance before the Court of Common 
Pleas, to answer to the charge of crue?ly beating 
his oxen. 

Mr Forrest is about to erect a monument to 
the memory of John A. Stone, esq. 

A third Baptist Church has just been comple- 
ted in Richmond, Va. : 

General McDuffie, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has been obliged, by ill health, to 
adandon his seat, for the present at least, and 
retire to his native air. 

A number of the journeyman hatters of Phila- 
de!phia, lately forwarded to President Jackson 
an elegant drab beaver hat, as an evidence of 
tueir good will and esteem. 

Accounts have been received direct from Fort 
Mitchell, Alabama, which confirm the fact that 
there had been no‘cholera or other sickness among 
the troops at that fortress. 

Beverly G. G. A. Lucas, esq. Clerk of the Su- 
perior Court of Russell county, Alabama, was 
shot by an Indian, while sitting in front of his 
house in Macon county, Ala. and expired in 
about ten minutes afterwards. The Chiefs of 
the Creek Nation promise that the offender shall 
be given up to the civil authorities if he can be 
identified. The Creek Indians show strong 
symptoms of general hostility to the whites. 


The body of Mr J. Foley has been found at | 











A girl only 16 years old, been sentenced 
to the State Prison for life, by the Supreme 
Court, at Wiscasset, Maine, for setting fire to a 
dwelling house, which was entirely consumed. 

A Post Office has been established on Indian 
Key, Florida. All letters for persons residing 
on that island, at Cape Florida, Kass Becayno, 
Key Vacas, on board the light ship Florida, or 
on board any of the wrecking vessels, except the 
Pizarro, a hd. their destination most readily 
by being directed to this office. H.H. Watrous, 
esq. is appointed postmaster. 

It is stated in the St Augustine Herald, that 
the Savannah and Florida Steam Boat Company 
propose, in connexion with the boat now run- 
ning between Savannah and St Johns, to carry 
their operations across the Peninsula and even 
to New Orleans. It is calculated that by this 
route and with no other facilities over land than 
the usual accommodation stages and steamboats 
onthe Atlantic and Gulf, an easy correspond- 
ence may be maintained between New York, via 
Charleston and Savannah, to New Orleans in 
eight days. 

Jacob Franklin was convicted of perjury, at 
Troy on Friday last. The jury were out all 
night, and in the morning returned into court 
with a verdict of gui A motion to suspend 
the sentence until the last day of the term, was 
sustained by the court. 

The Boston Municipal Court on Saturday last, 
sentenced George Harvey Barnes, convicted of 
stealing money from the Eastern Mail Stage in 
July last, to one day’s solitary confinement, and 
one years’ imprisonment in the State Prison.—- 
The mildness of the sentence is in consequence 
of the prisoner's efforts to make restitution of 
the stolen money. 

The rev. Dr Perkins, of West Hartford, (Ct) 
whe is now in his 85th year, has been settled in 
that place 62 years. In a recent discourse he sta- 
ted that he had preached 4000 written and 3000 
extemporaneous sermons. He was graduated 
at Princeton in 1769, and was a classmate of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

A farmer on the other side of the water, lately 
set fire to his chimney to save the expense of a 
sweep. The chimney set fire to his stacks of 
hay and grain, and destroyed property to the 
value of 3002. 

The amount of property destroyed, at the late 
insurrection at Lyons, is estimated by the French 
papers at fifty millions of francs. 

Benjamin F. Seaborn was executed a few days 
since, at Fayetteville, N. C. for arson, in burning 
the store of Richard Smith, after having robbed 
it of a large amount of money. He had reso- 
lutely denied his guilt until the last hour, but he 
confessed the whole charge against him under the 
gallows. 

An individual of Providence, R. I., detected 
in giving a false alarm of fire, has been subjected 
to eight weeks imprisonment and to the costs of 
prosecution. 

Mr Kemble, with his daughter and son in law, 
Mr Butler, sail for England in the packet of the 
24th; immediately after which a new work is to 
appear from the Philadelphia press written by 
the young bride. 

Mr Newton Willey, of the firm of Thompson 
& Willey, merchants, of Boston, committed su- 
icide on Saturday, in extreme depression of his 
spirits. 

The Directors of the Montreal Bank have vo- 
ted four thousand dollars to the widow of the 
hon. H. Gates, their late President, who long 
officiated at the head of that institution, with- 
out the usual salary allowed to such officers.— 
This is'a renewed proof of their estimation of 
the character of the deceased. 

The funds for constructing the Georgia Rail 
Road have been raised by loan at the North, and 
the books of subscription to the stock of the 
Company closed. The work will accordingly 
proceed immediately. 

There are on the New York Canals two thou- 
sand four hunéred and fiftytwo boats. 

A person absconded on Monday week from Phil- 
ade!phia, with a package of money containing 
about $4,500, this person is supposed to be N. 


the corner of Julia and Levee streets, New Or-| Sylverter of that city. A reward of $500 is of- 


| leans, who had been stabbed to the heart, 
had very recently landed a large cargo of slaves, | 


Some weeks ago, Mr Grimshaw, an upholsterer | 


| in Pearl street, New York, had a quantity of 
black moss stolen from him, of which he could 
discover no trace whatever, until Wedtesday 
morning, when some of the thieves brought it | 

| back and offered to sell it to him!! 





The ladies are speculating in bank stock at a 


great rate in New York—they have taken 4214 | 


to the hook was appended a shark about four | §4res in the new Phonix Bank. 


feet long! 


On opening it, in the morning, a | 


In a store, some time time since, a woman | 


| fered for his apprehension. One thousand six 


hundred dollars of the money in bills of the 


Pennsylvania Banks had ‘‘N. June 7,’’ marked 


on the left end of each bill. 


Professor Adrian of the Mathematical Chair 


of Pennsylvania University, has resigned his 
chair. 


The new Governor for Havana from Spain, 


arrived there Ist June, and there was consider- 
able rejoicings. 


The South Carolina Court of Appeals has 


bundle of papers was discovered in the belly | stole a pair of hose from one counter, and imme- | decided the test oath to be unconstitutional.— 
rolled and tied wp, (now in our office, and which | diately sold them to the owner at another. 


were sent tous by the commander of the Pickle | 


through our reporter) these on examination were | de 


found to be the papers of the ‘‘Carlotta,”’ among | boat was capsized in the severe gale, and a wo- 


which are the private signals; they 
that the Carlotta was a slaver, and had on board 
a cargo of 293 slaves, which cargo had been | 
landed about fout four hours before she was dis- | 
Thus 


covered by the Pickle. 





were the hopes of | hers, and one a son of the ferryman. 





This Court consists of three Judges, Johnson, 
in crossing the Seneca Lake, between Dres-| O'Neal and Harper. The two former concurred 
n and Baleytown, on the 24th ult. the ferry | 19 the opinion, and the latter dissented. 


A Spanish Journal states that a lady in Ma- 


also prove | man and two small children drowned. A young | drid, named Donna Mercedes de Mendoza, awoke 
| man was taken from the eabin in a state of in- | on the 15th of February last from a trance, in 
sensibility, but was resusciatefl. The woman's | which she had lain for four years. During that 
name was Tereau, and one of the children was! period she never tasted food, and she is now in 
perfect health!! 








Dr Jones, in a letter to Professor Sillima> 
states that there is a colony of Gypsies in Lo), 
isiana. They were brought over by the Frenc), 
at an early period, andcolonized. They hay» 
lost, however, their wandering i psey habits anq 
attend to regular business. eir complexion 
is darker than the French, and they still cajj 
themselves gypsies or Egyptians. 

The schooner Cincinnati, Young, from Phils. 
delphia, bound to New York, with coal, to Low. 
ther & Son, went ashore the 4th inst. at Long 
Branch; vessel and cargo lost. 

Mr Thomas Atkinson, of Mentville, (Me,) a 
few days since, was so severely hooked bya 
— bull of his that he died in two or three days 

er. 

We learn that David Paul Brown. esq. has ac- 
cepted the invitation to deliver an oration on 
the 4th proximo, in the Chatham Street Chapel, 
before the American Anti Slavery Society. In 
his letter of acceptance, Mr Brown says:—‘‘If| 
can, by my humble abilities, impart any aid to 
the great cause of human liberty, whe-ever, and 
whenever asserted, my prompt assistance may 
be relied upon.” 

Oakville is a thriving little port, recently built 
on Lake Ontario. Three years ago, the stream 
rupning on its margin would barely admit an 
Indian canoe. It is now so much improved, 
that sixteen vessels have been built there, one of 
180 tons, and employing 67 men in their naviga- 
tion. 

The Steamboat Oswego commenced her trips 
for the season on Lake Ontario, on Monday, un- 
der command of capt. Sherman, lete of the Wm 
Avery, having undergone 2 thorough 1epair. 


The King of Bavaria is desirous of realizing 
the idea of Charlemagne, viz:—the junction of 
the Dauube and the Rhine. The plan of this 
gigantic enterprize is said to be already drawn 
up, and will speedily come 


under discussion. 

Among the late London oo is the 
first volume of Holman’s t s around the 
world. Holman is a lieutenant in the British 
navy, and stone blind. He has visited a!most ev- 
7 part of the world, blind as he is, and a'one. 
; any of his journeys have been performed on 
oot. 





Boise Heat.—It is commonly supposed, 
(says the Family Visiter, ) that the boiling point 
is fixed and definite, and never varies. ‘This 
opinion, all scientific and well informed persons 
know to be erroneous; for water, of which we 
now speak, boils at differeut temperatures, in 
different situations. The atmospheric air presses 
on all bodies situated near a level with the sea, 
at about the rate of 15 pounds on the square inch 
of surface. To cause water to boil, it becomes 

to impart to it a degree of heat suffi- 
cient to counteract this pressure, which near the 
level of the sea, exposed to the air, is 212 deg. of 
Farenheit; and this is generally fixed on as ‘‘boil- 
ing heat.’’ 

But on high mountains, where, of course, the 
volume of the atmosphere is diminished, and its 
pressure becomes legs, the Whig oy brn is re- 
duced in proportion. In fact, the boiling of wa- 
ter, or the ebullition we call boiling, does not de- 
pend, strictly, on the degrees of heat imparted 
to it, but on the weight of pressure it sustains. 
If, for instance, a vessel completely filled with 
water, were sufficiently strong to resist the force 
of expansion by heat, the water might be raised 
to the temperature of melted iron, and never 
boil, because, there being no room for expansion, 
there could be no ebullition. For the same rea- 
son, were the pressure of the atmosphere equiv- 
alent to such confinement, the result would be 
the same. j 

A gentleman, says Dr Gregory, having filled a 
long necked bottle with boiling water, corked it 
tight, and set it away to cool, :nacellar. Going 
to it after it had cooled down to blood heat, he 
was astonished to find it boiling. The fact was, 
the part of the bottle not filled with water at the 
time the cork was driven, was filled with steam. 
The cold air had condensed the steam, and left 
the space above the water, a racuum. The wa- 
ter was consequently relieved from the atmos- 
pheric pressure, and boiled at a very low tem- 
perature. The experiment is very simple, and 
can be tried by any one. : 

On the other hand, in a vessel called Papin’s 


: Digester, made to resist an,extreme pressure, 
water was so highly heated, that lead was melt- 
ed it it. 
ofmany, that when the boilers of the steamboat 
New England exploded, last season, the steam 
which was thrown off from them, and for ought 
we know, the water, scorched paper and other 
combustibles with which it came in contact.— 
Yet, no greater degree of heat than the boiling 
temperature can be imparted to water in com- 
mon vessels. 
boilers are required to exclude air and resist @ 
very heavy pressure; because if water were not 
heated toa —— above 212, steam could not be 
generated sufficie 

And for the same reason, there is a great waste 
of fuel in attempting to make water boil hard to 
facilitate the business of cooking; because the 
cook, with all her bluster, cannot do more than 


And it is no doubt in the recollection 


For this reason it is that steam 


nt for any practical purpose.— 





raise the temperature to boiling heat. 





